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See your local lumber dealer or write 


R.O.W. SALES COMPANY, 1384 ACADEMY AVE. 
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’ THE “BEFORE” AND “AFTER” PICTURES above show you how 
unsanitary and costly rubbish problems, in housing areas over the 
nation, are being eliminated with the clean, rodent proof and low cost 
Dempster-Dumpster System. A _ system that incorporates large steel 
specially designed and built Dempster-Dumpster Detachable Containers. 
Each big container replaces scores of conventional cans. In one housing 

group 15 such containers replaced 415 trash cans plus 345 underground 

receptacles. These big containers have self-latching doors. They are 
opened by the tenants for depositing refuse, then closed, sealing up the 
trash. This eliminates odors, rats, scattering of trash by 


winds and 
scavengers and all unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 


Reductions in collection costs have ranged from 50 to 90 percent 
in housing projects where the Dempster-Dumpster System has replaced 
old methods. Main portion of the reduction is due to the elimination 
of conventional trash cans having a high repair and frequent replacement 
cost. Without question, this system is the most sanitary and lowest cost 
method of refuse collection ever devised for housing areas. Ask us to 
send you Folder No. 300 with complete information and fully illustrating 
this modern refuse collection method for housing and apartment areas. 
Manufactured by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 





AS SHOWN ABOVE, a container, 
when filled, is picked up, hauled, 
emptied and then returned by the 
hydraulically operated Dempster- 
Dumpster, which with only one man, 


ber of containers, one afver another,  DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 575 Shea Bldg., KNOXVILLE 17, TENN. 














JOHN R. SEARLES, JR., 

executive director of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency and 
well known figure in Washington of-fish- 
ial circles, outdid the Old Man and the 
Sea recently by catching a 500-pound 
bluefin tuna and bringing it back minus 
only its tail. During a late May vacation 
in the British West Indies, Mr. Searles 
battled five hours to capture his prize. 
He reported that his reel broke during 
the siege and it had to be replaced. 
Sharks bit off the tuna’s tail. Mr. Searles, 
who is chairman of NAHRO’s Redevel- 
opment Section, scored an earlier fishing 
triumph late last year while bait casting 
on the Potomac River (see Decembei 
1954 JourRNAL, page 413). 


ELIZABETH WOOD 

is currently directing a short-term study 
of cooperative housing for the Lavanburg 
Foundation in New York City. The for- 
mer executive secretary of the Chicago 
Housing Authority has been dividing her 
time between Chicago and the east coast 
to carry out her foundation duties. The 
study will be completed in a short time 
and Miss Wood will then return to 
Chicago. 


ALBERT M. COLE, 

Housing and Home Finance Agency ad- 
ministrator, in late June represented the 
United States government at a ten-day 
seminar on Italian housing and commu- 
nity improvement problems. Mr. Cole 
acted as housing and urban development 
adviser at the request of the Italian gov- 
ernment and the U.S. Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. During his stay in 
Europe, Mr. Cole also gave a major ad- 
dress to the International Real Estate 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland. 


MISS FRANCES H. MORTON 

was honored in late May for her ten 
years of service as executive secretary of 
the Citizens Planning and Housing Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. The association's 
members presented a surprise program 
for her in the form of a “This Is Your 
Life” story at their annual banquet. 
Slide pictures were shown of Miss Mor- 
ton as a child and through her school 
years, her life as a social worker in New 
York, and her early days in housing. 
Significant people in her life were in- 
troduced, including Baltimore health 
commissioner Dr. Huntington Williams: 
Clark S. Hobbs, city redevelopment com- 
mission chairman; and Judge Harry S. 
Kruger, first Baltimore housing court 
judge. She also received a citation from 
Baltimore’s Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, 
who called her an “outstanding citizen 
of Baltimore.” 

Miss Morton adds this tribute to other 
honors she has received in recent years. 
In 1954 she was awarded the Mary 
Margaret McBride Award for outstand- 
ing community service. And in 1951 she 
received the Hearn Award for distin- 
guished performance in the field of social 
action from the New York School of 
Social Work. In early February of this 
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year she appeared as a guest on Edward 
R. Murrow’s radio program, “This I Be- 
lieve.” A chapter in Elmore McKee’s 
new book, “The People Act,” is devoted 
to Miss Morton and to the activities of 
the housing and planning association. 


HAROLD R. TAYLOR 

has been appointed executive director of 
the New Haven, Connecticut redevelop- 
ment agency. Mr. Taylor goes to New 
Haven from his job as administrator of 
the Somerville, Massachusetts redevelop- 
ment program. He was chosen from 
among 91 people in the United States 
considered qualified for the job by New 
Haven city officials. Prior to his Somer- 
ville job, he worked for the federal Civil 
Service Commission in the east coast re- 
gion and for the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board. Mr. Taylor has been a 
member of NAHRO for nine years and is 
currently on the Redevelopment Section 
executive committee. 


MRS. FLORENCE T. CONLIN 

has resigned from the staff of the National 
Capital Housing Authority to go to work 
in the San Francisco office of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. She is to be 
a special advisor on relocation and urban 
renewal to the assistant director of the 
office in charge of urban renewal. Mrs. 
Conlin had been with NCHA for more 
than ten years and was its director of 
management for some time. She was re- 
elected vice-president of NAHRO’s Mid- 
dle Atlantic Regional Council this spring 
(see June JourNAL, page 202) and par- 
ticipates in many other’ Association 
activities. 


LOUIS B. WETMORE 

on September 1 will become professox 
and head of city planning and landscape 
architecture at the University of Illinois. 
He will also direct the university's bureau 
of community planning. Mr. Wetmore is 
now visiting professor of city and re- 
gional planning at the Massachusett: In- 
stitute of Technology and consultant to 
the Rhode Island Development Council. 
He has taught at Columbia University 
and has been a planner in New York 
state, in Providence, and with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. He has also 
conducted research on planning and zon- 
ing problems. 


MILTON SHUFRO 

has been named president of a Chicago 
architectural, construction, and housing 
and planning research and consulting 
firm. The firm Building Research and 
Development Corporation (BRADCO 
was organized in late May as a con- 
solidation of two Chicago architectural 
and construction firms. It has developed 
a steel frame house that it plans to con- 
struct for families of moderate income. 
To work on development of the house, 
Mr. Shufro resigned as housing coordina- 
tor for the Chicago architectural firm of 
Friedman, Alschuler & Sincere. He had 
been with the firm for five years and 
before that time he was assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority. 


GORDON H. SIMPSON, 

for the past 17 years manager of the 
Cleveland housing authority’s Outhwaite 
Homes, died of a heart attack June 2. 
A leader in Cleveland social welfare ac- 
tivities for many years, Mr. Simpson be- 
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THE COVER 


Cover artist John Bradford lifted 
this window from a photograph he 
took of a Cape Cod cottage last sum- 
mer. In its simplicity, its order, and 
its look of long service, the window 
somehow symbolizes all the strengths 
of home life. There is a sense of the 
peace and quiet that a happy home 
provides; there is an air of the order- 
liness and efficient management that 
a good homemaker brings to her job: 
there is the friendliness of an outward 
look at the community, balanced 
against the treasuring of the privacy 
of family living; there is a link to a 
past heritage, proudly preserved, that 
enriches the present. 





gan his professional career as executive 
secretary of the Urban League of St. 
Louis. As Outhwaite Homes manager, he 
was termed “a very valuable member 
of the staff and a pioneer in housing” 
by Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland housing 
authority director. Mr. Simpson was an 
American Legion post commander and 
he was active on many Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland committees. He was 
a NAHRO member for a number of 
years and received training in the As- 
sociation’s management school during 
the °30’s. 
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NHC MEETS AMID FLARE-UP OF 
POLITICS OVER LOW-RENT BILL 

The 24th annual meeting of the 
National Housing Conference got 
under way in Washington on June 8, 
right on the heels of the sudden and 
unexpected June 7 Senate vote that 
put new life in the public housing 
program (see June JOURNAL, page 
186). Discussion about the Senate 
bill and its impending fate in the 
House of Representatives, therefore, 
dominated all three days of the meet- 
ing. With a conference speakers list 
that included top federal housing offi- 
cials and key legislators from both 
sides of the aisle, conference delegates 
found themselves in ringside seats for 
a preview of the 1955 fight over pub- 
lic housing as it was forecast by major 
speakers at the conference. 

A star attraction on the speaker's 
rostrum was Senator John J. Spark- 
man (ID), Alabama, who, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on housing 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, played a major role in 
getting the 590,000-unit public hous- 
ing bill through the Senate. He told 
the delegates that they had been 
given “a bill which you can support 
with enthusiasm and vigor. We have 
sought to return to the Housing Act 
of 1949 and to the realistic, and cer- 
tainly attainable, goals of that act. 
We have removed the restrictions 
which have blocked the development 
of many housing projects in com- 
munities in which the need is very 
great... . The bill is . . . one which 
deserves your very best efforts in its 
support.” 

Delegates also heard from another 
housing subcommittee member, Sen- 
ator Frederick G. Payne (R), 
Maine, who cautioned delegates 
against a tendency “to think of 
housing as a kind of numbers game. 
We talk statistics, citing the number 
of housing starts each year, balancing 
this against our estimated needs and 
then, depending on political 
point of view, making out a case for 
more or less activity by the federal 
government in the housing field . . . 
I think there is altogether too much 
of this in a field as important as hous- 
ing. There is a third dimension to 
this problem, and that is the unde- 
fined effects which housing has on 
people.” 

Delegates also got a look at how 
top federal housing officials reacted 
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to the Senate bill, which was passed 
in preference to the administration’s 
35,000-unit low-rent housing bill. 
Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole told the con- 
ference the larger bill “didn’t make 
me unhappy” but noted that he pre- 
ferred the president’s program, large- 
ly because, he said, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration isn’t at present 
geared to handle a larger program 
(see June JouRNAL, page 186 

Other reaction came from PHA 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser, 
who said he was “encouraged” by the 
Senate’s bill—though he acknowl- 
edged that administering the 590,- 
000-unit program would be “back- 
breaking.” Commissioner  Slusse1 
also took the occasion to blast the 
recent tactics of anti-public housing 
forces (see June JOURNAL, page 186 

Two special features of NHC’s 
meeting this year were a mock session 
of the House of Representatives and 
a “stump the experts” session. The 
“House” session was complete with 
a House president (NAHRO’s Presi- 
dent Walter B. Mills) party leaders 
and whips, a chaplain, page boys, 
etc., and a debate on housing leg- 
islation. 

The “stump the experts” session 
gave delegates a chance to pose prob- 
lems to a panel of eight specialists, 
one of whom was William L. Slayton, 
recently resigned assistant director of 
NAHRO (see June JouRNAL, page 
185). 

Edward F. Barry of Memphis was 
elected to the presidency, succeeding 
Ira S. Robbins, who was named 
board chairman, 

Policy statements voted by the con- 
ference included a call for a 200,000- 
unit a year public housing program, 
more attention by public and private 
housing planners to the special needs 
of the aged, a 100 per cent increase in 
the size of the present urban redevel- 
opment and renewal program, and 
establishment of a mortgage bank 
for cooperative housing and middle- 
income housing developments. 

At its conference banquet the as- 
sociation saluted the late Bryn J. 
Hovde of the Pittsburgh Housing As- 
sociation by presenting a testimonial 
in his honor to Mrs. Hovde. 


NEW FEDERAL PLANNING AID 
GRANTS TO HELP 43 MORE TOWNS 
Forty-three communities through- 
out the country will receive federal 
help in their urban planning work 
as a result of four new planning 
assistance grants announced in late 
June and early July by the Urban 
Renewal Administration. The fed- 
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eral funds, provided via the urban 
planning assistance program of the 
Housing Act of 1954, will go to (1 

the state of Alabama, (2) Pulaski 
County in Arkansas, (3) the Detroit 
metropolitan area, and (4) Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The Alabama grant, totaling $30,- 
275, was the third one made under 
the new program (Rhode Island and 
Tennessee were first—see June Jour- 
NAL, page 184 The money will go 
to the Alabama state planning board 
and will be added to an equal amount 
of state funds to help 33 municipal- 
ities located throughout the state de- 
velop comprehensive city _ plans. 
Seven of the towns to be aided are 
engaged in urban renewal projects 
assisted by the federal government. 

Another grant totaling $21,775 has 
been awarded to the metropolitan 
area planning commission of Pulaski 
County in Little Rock, Arkansas. An 
equal amount from the commission’s 
budget will be added to the federal 
contribution to assist in planning 
work for the three towns in the 
county: Little Rock, North Little 
Rock, and Jacksonville. 

Six major cities in the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area will receive federal 
planning aid from another URA 
grant. A $35,000 contribution was 
pledged in early July to the Detroit 
metropolitan regional planning com- 
mission to assist in planning work in 
Detroit, Mount Clemens, Pontiac, 
Ypsilanti, Dearborn, and Royal Oak. 
Planning in these communities will 
focus particular attention on indus- 
trial location trends and site avail- 
ability and on the impact of the au- 
tomobile industry on the metropoli- 
tan area. 

And the metropolitan planning 
commission of Atlanta got a planning 
grant on July 1, amounting to $31,- 
270, to constitute half of the esti- 
mated cost for comprehensive plan- 
ning work in the metropolitan area 
of Atlanta. City and county funds 
will make up the other half. 


COURSE IN HOME BUYING GIVEN 
AT WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT 

A course on house selection de- 
signed to teach college students how 
to choose a home and finance it 
wisely was offered at Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit last spring. The course, 
jointly sponsored by the university 
and the Builders Association of 
Metropolitan Detroit, was taught by 
university staff members and supple- 
mented by lecturers from the builders 
association. 

The new course for home buyers 
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was developed by the university's 
department of home economics head- 
ed by Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson. In 
announcing the course offering, Mrs. 
Sanderson pointed out that the pur- 
chase of a home is probably the larg- 
est single investment the average 
person will ever make, yet few people 
really know enough about it. 


HOME PURCHASE SAVINGS BOND 
ISSUE PROPOSED FOR CANADA 


Home purchase savings bonds to 
help young couples save money for a 
down-payment on a house have been 
proposed in Canada as a means of 
smoothing the road to home owner- 
ship. The plan involves a Canadian 
government issue of special savings 
bonds similar to the regular Cana- 
dian savings bonds and carrying the 
same interest rate—but cashable only 
as a home down-payment. 

The plan was outlined before a 
Canadian Construction Association 
meeting in Quebec City recently by 
the chairman of the association’s 
housing committee, W. L. Leigh of 
Victoria. Mr. Leigh said the savings 
bonds would help Canadian home 
builders overcome competition for 
consumers’ dollars. 

Mr. Leich’s idea is that the home 
savings bonds should be given the 
same kind of selling push that regu- 
lar savings bonds get and that they 
should also be offered on the payroll 
deduction plan. To help sell the 
bonds, he also suggested that the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration prepare a lecture course 
that could be given all over Canada, 
particularly to high school and col- 
lege students. The lectures would 
emphasize the advantages of starting 
early to save for a home and the 
value of the home purchase bond to 
secure the savings. 


TREND TOWARD LIVING ALONE 
SEEN IN SURVEY OF CHICAGOANS 

“Live alone and like it” is an old 
saying that has apparently become a 
popular idea in Chicago—and some 
experts think it’s a nation-wide trend. 

A recent survey of Chicago's popu- 
lation indicated that the number of 
one-person households increased by 
62 per cent between 1940 and 1950. 
The report showed that 77,412 Chi- 
cagoans lived alone in 1940 while in 
1950 this figure was up to 125,139. 

These facts showed up in a census 
report by the Chicago Community 
Inventory of the University of Chi- 
cago prepared for the city’s housing 
and redevelopment coordinator and 
for the city plan commission. 





Census analysts say that the Chi- 
cago trend to living alone is part of 
a national trend in this direction but 
they also note that two-person house- 
holds still represent the most popula 

to live. In 1940 Chicago had 
247.383 two-person households and 


in 1950 the figure was up to 321,083. 


way 


VACANCIES UP IN FHA-FINANCED 
RENTAL HOUSING; FEW NEW UNITS 
The vacancy rate in rental housing 
developments insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration showed an 
increase early this year, while, at the 
same time, the rate of construction 
of new rental units in FHA-backed 
projects has continued the drop that 
began in 1951. These facts were re- 
vealed by FHA in June on the basis 
of recent surveys of activity in its 
various home insurance programs. 
The vacancy rate increase was re- 
vealed by FHA’s sixth annual survey 
of occupancy in housing projects it 
has financed, taken as of March 351. 
At that time FHA’s portfolio in- 
cluded 517,000 rental units in devel- 
opments located in all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. As of that date 
t.4 per cent of the units 
923.000 units 


or less than 
were unoccupied. 

The new 4.4 per cent vacancy 
figure represents the third time in as 
many years that this figure has in- 
creased. The vacancy rates in 1953 
and 1954 were 2.8 and 2.4 per cent 
Earlier high vacancy 
rate marks were set in 1950 and 1951, 
when the figures were 7.2 and 5.8 
per cent respectively. 

Major FHA programs covered by 
the survey included the regular rental 
housing program under section 207 
of the National Housing Act, the 
section 608 veterans emergency hous- 
ing program, and the section 803 
military housing program. A break- 
down in the vacancy rate for each 
of these programs shows most va- 


respectively. 


cancies—12.5 per cent—existed in 
projects built under section 207. Sec- 
tion 608 project vacancies were 4.2 
per cent and section 803 military 
housing projects had only 2.9 per 
cent vacancies. 

FHA also revealed in June that 
for the fifth straight year the number 
of rental housing units in projects 
insured by FHA decreased last vear. 
Only 22.037 new rental units were 
financed by FHA under its insurance 
programs during 1954, all of them 
contained in 145 new projects. The 
new figure is almost 1000 less than 
the previous 1953 mark of 23,000 
Continued column one, page 224 
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Because of the ventilator design of these Fenestra* Simplex Casement 
Windows, children just can’t fall out. The same tilt-in sill ventilators 
offer fresh-air ventilation without drafts . . . rain and snow are shed to the 
outdoors. And because they're steel, these vents always open easily, never 
stick, swell, warp or splinter, It’s easy to wash outside glass surfaces from in- 
side the room. And Fenestra screens are easy to attach from the inside, too. 

These beautiful, durable steel windows are available in two finishes. 
The first is a “standard” Bonderized and prime painted finish. The second 
is the ‘‘deluxe” Hot-Dip Galvanized and Bonderized finish, which will 
protect the windows for the life of your building, without painting. 
Whichever you choose, you can’t buy a finer window! 

For complete information, call your Fenestra representative listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. Or write Detroit Steel Products t 
Co., Dept. JH-7, 2294 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. ~~ 
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Fenestra Apartment Casements in the big Dante Housing 
Project, Buffalo, New York. Architect: Backus, Crane & 
Love, Buffalo. Contractor: J. W. Cowper Co. and Corbetta 
Construction Co. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 222) 

and a still sharper drop from the 1952 
figure of 30,000 and the 1951 score 
of 66,000. The all-time high occurred 
in 1950—154,000 units. 


NEW CANADIAN BUILDING CENTER 
DUE TO OPEN SOON IN TORONTO 


The Canadian building materials 
industry will get its first permanent 
information bureau and _ exhibition 
center this fall when a newly mod- 
ernized three-story building in central 
Toronto is opened as the Building 
Materials Display Centre. The new 
building will have approximately 
30,000 square feet of floor space for 
exhibits plus a large auditorium, con- 
ference chambers, and offices for the 
building information bureau. 

Purpose of the new center will be 
to provide a central source of infor- 
mation about the dominion’s avail- 
able building materials, prices, home 
designing and engineering, and con- 
struction techniques. The center will 
be open to the public six days a week. 

The new Canadian building cen- 
ter will make its debut at about the 
same time as the new National 
Housing Center in this country, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Home Builders and scheduled to 
open in Washington, D, C. August 
15. The two new building centers on 
this continent will be similar to the 
Bouwcentrum in Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands (see March 1953 Jour- 
NAL, page 92). 


PRIVATE MANAGEMENT EXPERTS 
TO STUDY WORKINGS OF HHFA 

Private management experts have 
been called in to survey the over-all 
operations of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and see what im- 
provements might be made in co- 
ordinating programs of HHFA’s 
constituent agencies. HHFA Admin- 
istrator Albert M. Cole announced in 
May that the New York firm of Cre- 
sap, McCormick and Paget has con- 
tracted with HHFA to do the job 
and to complete the first phase of the 
work by November 30. 

Included in the survey will be the 
operation of the public housing pro- 
gram, the slum clearance and urban 
renewal program, the voluntary home 
mortgage credit committees, the spe- 
cial lending programs for college 
housing and public facilities, and the 
liquidating functions of the agency. 
HHFA OKEYS 33 REDEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS FOR SECTION 220 AID 


Thirty-three redevelopment proj- 
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HOUSING AMENDMENTS STALEMATED 


“Stalemate” was the position of housing legislation in this session 
of the Congress as the JoURNAL went to press. On July 1, the House 
version of the Housing Amendments of 1955 was stopped in its 
tracks when a six-to-six vote of the Rules Committee denied the 
bill a place on the House calendar. 

As the situation stood at mid-month, something will have to give 
if any housing action is to be taken by Congress before adjournment. 
Representative Brent Spence (D), Kentucky, says his House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee will not reconsider the bill they re- 
ported out on June 23. It differs widely on some points from the 
Senate bill approved early last month (see June JouRNAL, page 186). 
At the same time, the administration is hopeful that its housing pro- 
posals, which do not correspond with either the House or Senate 
bills, will still be adopted. House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D), Texas, 
says it’s up to the administration to make the next move: either the 
Rules Committee must be convinced to try another vote or some 
compromise must be made to get Congressman Spence to reconsidet 
the bill his committee reported. 

Major differences in the House and Senate bills were in their 
public housing, renewal, and FHA provisions. 


Public Housing—The House committee adopted the president's 
program of 70,000 units for the next two years instead of the Sen- 
ate-approved 540,000 unit, four-year program. However, the House 
retained the Senate-adopted program of housing for the elderly 
on a smaller scale, with 10,000 units for each of two, rather than 
five years. 

On another public housing front, the House was more liberal. It 
lifted some of the restrictions imposed on the program in previous 
legislation by eliminating: (a) the Gwinn amendment; (b) the 
Housing Act of 1954 “self liquidating” provision allowing the sale 
of public housing; (c) the Phillips amendment basning public hous- 
ing construction in localities where it has been locally rejected. 


Urban Renewal—The House committee eliminated the Senate- 
approved 25 raillion dollar capital grant fund for industrial rede- 
velopment of blighted vacant land and restricted aid for such 
projects to loans and advances only. 


FHA—The House committee (a) continued the Title I program 
for only one year, rather than the five years suggested by the Senate; 
(b) eliminated the Senate-adopted FHA insurance program for 
trailer courts. 


Military Housing—The House committee eliminated the Cape- 
hart proposal for military housing and continued, with some re- 
visions, the Title VIII program for three years. 


Appropriations 

Meanwhile, final action was taken in both houses on appropria- 
tions for the Housing and Home Finance Agency and its constituents 
for the fiscal year that began July 1. In total about 11 per cent 
lower than the budget originally proposed (see April JouRNAL, page 
115), the appropriations bill lops most, percentage-wise, off FHA 
funds. Capital grants for urban renewal were reduced from 60 to 
50 million dollars, urban planning grants from 4 to 2 million dollars, 
reserve for planned public works from 8.5 to 3 million dollars, and 
annual contributions for public housing from 87 to 81.75 million 


dollars. 








ects were this spring declared eligible 
for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s special section 220 mortgage 
insurance program. But to date no 
investor has showed himself inter- 


ested in operating under the program 
and the prediction is that no one will 
until changes are made in the pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1954 
(Continued column two, page 236) 
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Urban Deterioration 


Dr. EDWIN S. BURDELL, President of The ¢ ooper Union, New York City, takes a look at the | 
lems of our cities and expresses the view that through renewal and redevelopment they can be saved 
He defines renewal as the rehabilitation and conservation of existing properties on an area basis; 
redevelopment as “root and branch” slum clearance. Renewal, he says, calls for vigorous civic and 
local government leadership. Redevelopment will fail, he believes, unless it is related to a comprehen- 
sive plan for the city and the region. 

Dr. Burdeil’s article is an edited version of the address that he 


keynote made in March at a con- 





ference in Columbus, Ohio sponsored by Ohio State University, the National Association 


Builders, and the Ohio Home Builders Association. 


For 300 years we Americans were 
predominantly a rural people. Only 
during the last 30 years have we be- 
come acutely aware of our urbanism, 
Not until after World War I, or dur- 
ine the last 30 years, have the prob- 
lems of the city become the focus of 
concern of public administrators and 
community leaders. Up to 1930 the 
growth of cities was our main am- 
bition. In the early years of the 
decade of the 1920°s we were enam- 
ored with such sentiments as—day 
by day in every way we are getting 
bigger and better. Inducements of 
every sort were offered to industry 
to locate in a particular community 
regardless of the industry's source of 
raw materials, its labor needs, or its 
markets. Belching smoke stacks and 
crowded streets were looked upon as 
sure signs of a sound prosperity. 
Early efforts at city planning and 
zoning were looked upon as threats 
to progress, as straight jackets that 
might frighten and discourage the 
vast industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion that engulfed the nation. 
The “City Beautiful” influence of 
the World’s Fairs of 1893 and 1904 
had been accepted so far as civic cen- 
ters were concerned but no nonsense 
beyond that. Zoning as a protection 
of residential neighborhoods against 
occasional value-destroying business 
invasion was accepted but, beyond 
this restraint, the city was in its hey- 
day of freedom to ride off in all 
directions at once. The possibility of 
decay, of deterioration, of suffocating 
traffic, and of vast suburban develop- 
ment at the expense of central areas 
was scarcely dreamed of. Flight of 
families from blight and flight of 
capital to escape from the octopus- 
like clutches of the congested city 


1—To design a street pattern that 
would assure adequate circula- 
tion of commercial and pas- 
senger vehicles: 


rh 


To increase the life span by 30 

years: 

3—To transmit sound and visual 
images over vast distances with 
out tubes or wires: 

4—-To build and sell horseless 
carriages and vans of the pow- 
er, elegance, and price such as 
we see today in a General Mo- 
tors Motorama: 

5—To transport persons through 
the air at the speed of sound: 

6—To develop a medical preven- 

tive against death from pneu- 

monia; 

To split the atom and generate 

industrial power from the re- 

leased energy. 


~ 


Without doubt our inventor would 
have said in 1905 that the first item 
a practical street pattern—would be 
the goal most likely to be achieved in 
50 years. Wouldn't you? And you 
probably would have dismissed the 
other six, except perhaps the devel- 
opment of motor vehicles, as fantastic 
improbabilities. Yet we have solved 
the other six problems and we are 
living in cities in an atomic age with 
street systems that are literally from 
the horse and buggy era. 


Who's Afraid of the Expert? 

What I am trying to say is that we 
have applied our intelligence to al- 
most everything else but to our press- 
ing urban problems. In facing up to 
urban deterioration we are really 
facing up to our failure to apply as 
much skill, ingenuity, and coopera- 
tion to the problems of cities as we 
have applied to the arts of communi- 
cation, health, and power production. 


of Home 


can tradition of expediency, we shy 
away from placing controls in_ the 
hands of persons who may get beyond 
our reach until things become so con- 
fused that something has to be done 
Then we suffer the political innova- 
tion of port authorities, bridge and 
tunnel authorities, and housing au- 
thorities. answerable only to the legis 
lative act that 
being. 


them into 
In other words, we are sus- 
picious of the “expert” in 
administration, whether it be in hous- 
ing, traffic, recreation, crime abate- 
ment, or smoke abatement. In fac- 
ing up to urban 
must face up to it all the way. We 
must actively the policies 
that the experts recommend. 


brought 


urban 


deterioration we 
support 


To do this we must rid ourselves 
of the idea that the experts are 
power-grabbing radicals. We must 
understand that they are men and 
women educated in our American 
colleges and engineering schools who 
are equipped to advise us how to 
prevent as well as to cure our urban 
ills. To solve our commercial prob- 
lems of invent and 
adopt electric computing machines. 


“bioness.” we 


For the solution of our power! prob- 
do not hesitate to consult 
the atomic scientists. Our medical 
problems are being studied by bio- 
chemists and psychologists. Even the 
entertainment field has avidly em- 
braced the science of electronics to 


lems, we 


enlarge its audience. The experts, 
hitherto limited to the ivory towers, 
are now part and parcel of our dy- 
namic society. How much longer can 
we sidestep them in solving our 
urban problems? 

As I see it, there are two answers 
to urban deterioration 


redevelopment. 


renewal and 


— never entered our heads. When you come right down to it, the Repairs, Renewal 

will Let me put it another way. Sup- most difficult problems for us Ameri- A renewal problem exists whenever 
ed pose some Thomas Edison in 1905 cans to face up to are those that re- _a_ building is left standing after there 
954 sought to solve the following prob- quire joint action of a large number is no justification for the use to which 
36) lems by 1955: of us. In keeping with our Ameri- it was put—for example, a harness 
NG 
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factory in the motor age. When the 
building itself has deteriorated to the 
extent to which it is unsafe or when 
its interior arrangement and equip- 
ment are so obsolete that it cannot 
be adapted to contemporary use, then 
it should be pulled down. Correc- 
tion of single and isolated plots is 
expensive and economically hazard- 
ous. Deterioration can be arrested 
and renewal encouraged only under 
the sponsorship of vigorous civic and 
local government leadership. During 
the past eight years, for instance, 
more than one million New York 
City residents took the trouble to 
write to the department of housing 
and buildings to complain about the 
condition of the buildings in which 
they live. So-called enforcement 
drives have resulted in thousands of 
landlords being haled to court and 
warned to make repairs, etc. A more 
realistic approach would have been 
more productive of results. Enforce- 
ment should be planned on a series 
of given areas and it should be linked 
with practical plans for improve- 
ment, as in the Lafayette Park neigh- 
borhood and Mount Royal area in 
Baltimore and the East Poplar proj- 
ect and “Eighth and Brown” area in 
Philadelphia. Because of high cost 
of mechanics to do small jobs, it 
might also be advisable to consider 
cooperatives by owners for repair and 
maintenance work at a considerable 
saving. 

When renewals can be made on a 
block or area basis, risks as well as 
benefits are shared. This method was 
suggested by Arthur Holden as early 
as 1932 to the New York Building 
Congress to take advantage of low- 
ered values and costs in the de- 
pression. However, difficulties were 
encountered in the pooling of prop- 
erties: the plan failed because indi- 
viduals could not bring themselves to 
act in concert for their own good. 

On the other hand, clean-up cam- 
paigns can create an atmosphere 
conducive to widespread repair and 
renovation. I might cite the long 
abandoned Georgetown, which is 
now one of the choicest places in 
which to live in Washington. The 
houses are very old and very narrow 
but by painting, repairing, and clean- 
ing up side and rear yards, the com- 
munity has lifted itself by its boot 
straps into an attractive relatively in- 
expensive close-in urban area. An 
even worse area, but closer-in and 
referred to somewhat picturesquely 
as “Foggy Bottom,” south and east 
of Georgetown, is just now in the 
process of renewal. Beacon Hill in 
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Boston is another example of a close- 
in area that was in an advanced state 
of deterioration and has arrested its 
decay. The homes in the Back Bay 
in Boston, west of Beacon Hill and 
the Public Gardens, have passed in 
an orderly fashion from oversized 
town residences of the well-to-do to 
multi-apartment buildings for mid- 
dle-income business folk without 
having to hit the bottom of physical 
and social decadence. 

Renewal is essentially a conserva- 
tive measure and often can be effec- 
tive in preventing deterioration if 
there is an active law enforcement 
program. This means that officials of 
the city from the field inspector of 
housing and buildings up to the com- 
missioner, from the district nurse up 
to the health commissioner, from the 
police officer up to the judge on the 
bench, must support the program. 
Any hint of indifference or venality 
will disillusion those good citizens 
and property owners who do comply 
and encourage those who are un- 
scrupulous to exploit persons as well 
as property. Strangely enough, run- 
down property can be profitable for 
a considerable time. Abandonment 
can be a cheaper way out than bank- 
ruptcy. Some property owners prefer 
to move, Indian fashion, to a new 
camp site instead of cleaning the one 
they have fouled. Effective law en- 
forcement can prevent “indecent” 
deterioration and encourage decent 
maintenance. 


Another Answer—Redevelopment 

Slum areas whether they be indus- 
trial or residential represent another 
kind of problem and another ap- 
proach for correction. When large 
numbers of properties in a given area 
deteriorate to the point of an uneco- 
nomic and unsanitary level through 
neglect to renovate and renew when 
renewal was possible, then drastic 
collective action must be taken. 
Clearance “root and branch” is a 
vivid characterization of what I have 
in mind. Many schemes short of this 
treatment have been tried but have 
not been effective. 

My principal criticism of the root 
and branch technique is that it is too 
seldom integrated with a comprehen- 
sive plan. Master plan is a naughty 
phrase in some cities but without a 
background of thorough study of the 
city and the region, even the most 
worthy redevelopment schemes fall 
short of fulfilling their potentialities. 
I might cite as an example Manhat- 
tan’s lining up hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of low-rent subsi- 


dized public housing along the East 
River from 14th Street south to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. An economic ghetto 
of subsidized rent families has been 
stretched the leneth of this choice 
waterfront and the interior of the 
Lower East Side has been left to stew 
in malodorous decay without any 
oasis of parks, sunlight, air, or new 
housing. 

A comprehensive plan would inte- 
grate improvements as well as dis- 
tribute them. By integration, I mean 
balancing off housing projects for 
people of low income with unsubsi- 
dized projects for people of middle 
income. These housing projects, pub- 
lic and private, must be related to 
schools and playgrounds. Where ade- 
quate open space does not exist, as in 
the center of high cost areas, the 
city must set up a plan of land acqui- 
sition to be achieved as funds become 
available. Street patterns may have 
to be modified, which may in turn 
involve changes in sewerage, water, 
and power supply. Transportation 
patterns, both rail and rubber, have 
to be studied in the light of the re- 
distribution of residential and com- 
mercial uses. Without a plan that 
encompasses all of these elements, 
the improvement of any one element 
becomes merely patchwork. 

For instance, failure to provide for 
middle-income housing creates a sit- 
uation that exists in New York City, 
which is getting to be a city of the 
very rich and the very poor. The 
subsidized housing at $8 and $12 per 
room per month along the East River 
is matched only by the so-called lux- 
ury housing at $75 per room and up- 
wards. Peter Cooper Village supplies 
housing at $55 and Stuyvesant Town 
at $25 per room per month, both 
built by an insurance company; these 
are almost the only examples of pri- 
vate efforts to provide medium-rent 
housing. 

A comprehensive plan must also 
include some long-range guesses. For 
instance, estimates must be made as 
to the amount of land needed to be 
devoted to specific uses—residential, 
recreational, industrial, and business, 
Also an agreement as to intensity of 
each use must be made and must be 
realistic. For instance. New York 
City is so zoned as to bulk and height 
that 344 million persons might legally 
be housed on Manhattan Island. 

Without a comprehensive plan 
toward which all improvements can 
move, the scattered efforts that either 
public or private financing can pro- 
mote at any one time will not be 
sufficient to sustain enthusiasm and 
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continued effort. Disillusionment will 
lead to frustration and that will soon 
lead to withdrawal. 

Private Enterprise 

The Housing Act of 1949 pre- 
sented the first opportunity for pri- 
vate enterprise to join forces with 
public authority to clear slums, root 
and branch, and rebuild in a manner 
that is economically sound, sociologi- 
cally desirable, and esthetically at- 
tractive. The assumption of the write- 
down of two-thirds of the loss by the 
federal authority distributes the bur- 
den of correcting the mistakes and 
making up for the neglect of the past. 
Unfortunately it is not all clear sail- 
ing even when that is done. The pri- 
vate redeveloper has to cope with a 
great deal of governmental “red 
tape.” delays in land assembly, delays 
in negotiating bids. He may, as in 
New York City, have to relocate the 
tenants, face threats of rent control, 
and protect himself against charges 
of discrimination, and so on. 

Other inducements to private de- 
velopers have been tax-abatement 
and land assembly under the New 
York statute but it so happens that 
this approach proves to be more of a 
help to the tenants by limiting the 
rents they have to pay rather than 
assuring the developer of a greater 
return on his investment. Stuyvesant 
Town and Riverton were thus as- 
sisted but Peter Cooper Village was 
assembled without the use of emi- 
nent domain and received no tax 
benefits. Pittsburgh is rebuilding its 
Golden Triangle with the aid of land 
assembled by the city’s redevelopment 
authority and then resold to the pri- 
vate owners without subsidy or tax 
abatement. It is of interest to note 
that the Pennsylvania state courts 
established the legality of condemna- 
tion and resale even though neither 
the original nor the re-use was hous- 
ing. 

The City’s Significance 

In closing, I would not want to 
miss this opportunity to emphasize 
the significance of the city in the 
development and spread of western 
civilization. The city has been a sort 
of power-generating station for west- 
ern culture but its power depends 
upon beauty as well as brains. It 
has been a place where men have 
wanted to live, a place where the 
amenities have been developed and 
where science and the arts have 
flourished. Are we not running a ter- 
rible risk in permitting the creeping 
blight of ugliness and inconvenience 
to cover the face of our cities? 

We have prided ourselves in our 
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29,000 PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS UNDER 
CONTRACT BY JUNE 30 DEADLINE 


When the clock struck 12 at midnight on the deadline date of 
June 30, contracts for 29,509 public housing units for 34 com- 
munities had been signed under terms of the Housing Act of 1954 

This total was some 5500 units short of the 35,000 limit that the 
act imposes but some 15,000 to 20,000 more than it had been 
predicted would make the grade (see January JoURNAL, page 7 
Just a week before the deadline, however, only 142 units had been 
contracted for by just two communities. Hence, Congress on June 
27 passed a resolution extending the June 30 deadline one month 

. but three days later the score had changed suddenly to the 
total reported above. PHA Commissioner Charles E. Slusser termed 
the fast signing of the contracts “an extraordinary accomplishment.” 
To meet the deadline, he said PHA used “an axe on the red tape 
while adhering strictly to the letter of the law.” 

As the JouRNAL went to press, three or four additional commu- 
nities were working to complete contracts before the new deadline 
date and the possibility was that the total might rise by another 
1000 or 2000 by the month’s end. 

The 34 communities that had signed annual contributions con- 
tracts by June 30 and the number of units for which they are to re- 
ceive federal aid are: 


Local Housing Authority Units Local Housing Authority Units 
Auburn, Alabama 50 Somerville, Massachusetts $2 
Birmingham, Alabama 750 Elizabeth, New Jersey 250 
Eufaula, Alabama 150 Morristown, New Jersey 56 
Florence, Alabama 50 Newark, New Jersey 1206 
Mobile, Alabama 407 New Brunswick, New Jersey 246 
Montgomery, Alabama 504 New York City, New York 8230 
Calexico, California 0 North Tarrytown, New York 60 
Wilmington, Delaware 100 Cincinnati, Ohio 900 
District of Columbia 1429 Cleveland, Ohio 784 
Chicago, Illinois 3516 Dayton, Ohio 3°26 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 200 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1897 
Evansville, Indiana 120 Four Puerto Rican cities 5004 
Newport, Kentucky 50 Clarksville, Tennessee 100 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 650 Gallatin, Tennessee 100 
Kansas City, Missouri 388 Lewisburg, Tennessee 140 
St. Louis, Missouri 1474 


One factor in the contract signing delay had been disagreements 
over the terms of the document. The contract subcommittee of 
NAHRO’s Federal-Local Relations Committee had been working 
closely with PHA for several months to iron out rough spots in the 
contract form. During May and June, the subcommittee drew up 
an 18-page set of proposed revisions in the contract as PHA was 
prepared to submit it to local authorities. However, it was not until 
July 1 that these proposals reached PHA Commissioner Slusser and 
in the meantime the above 34 cities signed up on the old contract 
form. 

PHA has said that it will consider drawing up a substitute con- 
tract, reflecting many of the NAHRO views, with those cities that 
signed up on the old form given an opportunity to withdraw it in 
favor of the substitute. The committee’s detailed suggestions to 
Commissioner Slusser have been distributed to all NAHRO agency 
members. 











New England towns, our picturesque 
southern cities, the tree lined streets 
of the middle western towns, the 
charm of the old Spanish southwest, 
the handsome vistas of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. What will the second 
half of the twentieth century leave of 
this heritage? There will not be 


much left of all this in the year 2000 
A.D. unless Americans apply intelli- 
gent thinking and bold action to the 
problems that we are facing. If we 
allow our cities to deteriorate and 
decay, our civilization will not have 
to fear the H-bomb, for we shall 
already have been destroyed. 
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FHA SCANDALS END 
IN COURT ACTIONS 


“Conspiracy” — “bribery” —‘‘mail 
fraud.” Criminal court convictions 
and pleas of guilty under these 
charges in over 200 instances were 
on record this spring as an aftermath 
of the sensational investigations of 
“irregularities” and ‘‘abuses” of Fed- 
eral Housing Administration pro- 
grams that began just over a year 
ago (see May 1954 JouRNAL, page 
153). Furthermore, a winning civil 
court action in late April has created 
the possibility that FHA may be able 
to recover some of the millions of 
dollars in “windfall” profits that the 
investigation showed had been made 
in the section 608 program. 

These remedies via the courts for 
FHA’s troubles are, of course, in ad- 
dition to the legislative restraints 
placed on the program last year 
in the Housing Act of 1954 (see 
August-September 1954 JouRNAL, 
page 262) and the administrative 
correctives that FHA itself has been 
applying over the 12 months (see 
July 1954 JourNaL, page 224 and 
below 


Criminal Actions 

On the criminal action side, the 
Justice Department and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation had been 
working quietly long before the 
“scandal” story broke. Under an 
agreement with FHA and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, for 
more than two years the two agencies 
have been persistently probing com- 
plaints of “vicious practices to vic- 
timize both homeowners and_ the 
government.” 

Their work has been primarily on 
Title I home improvement loans 
plus a few cases covering section 213 
cooperative financing and _ sections 
203 and 803 sale and rental housing 
loans. Most of the prosecutions con- 
cerned such criminal acts as conspir- 
acy, accepting commissions or gifts 
for processing loans, misapplication 
of funds by bank officials, and mail 
fraud. Altogether, 338 cases involv- 
ing 982 individuals and firms were 
heard in federal courts between Jan- 
uary 1953 and April of this year. 
And, 232 convictions or pleas of 
guilty had been returned in actions 
concluded as of April 20. Currently, 
still more cases of a similar nature 
are pending before federal grand 
juries and in federal courts through- 
out the country. 

Although most section 608 ‘“wind- 
fall” matters are being handled in 
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FOUR FOUNDATIONS SPONSOR HOUSING PROJECTS 


Funds from foundations set up by wealthy individuals or business 
firms for scientific, educational, or civic improvement projects have 
found their way into the housing field fairly infrequently over the 
past 20 years or so. The estimate is that less than a dozen founda- 
tions have made grants for either local or national housing work. 
Within recent months, however, four foundations have made funds 
available for housing or urban renewal projects. Two of the foun- 
dations (Buhl and Lavanburg) have sponsored earlier housing 
work; the other two are apparently making their first contributions 
to the field. 


Renewal 

Research to determine the renewal and housing needs of Canton, 
Ohio is being conducted by the Canton Committee on Housing 
Renewal under the sponsorship of the Timken Foundation. The 
committee was appointed by Canton’s mayor to make the one-year 
study. Gervis Brady, a staff member on leave from the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, is the committee’s executive director. 

A Kellogg Foundation grant has assisted the city of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts to step up its housing rehabilitation program. With 
the grant, the Cambridge health department conducted an exten- 
sive study of home accidents and housing conditions, with one out 
of every 25 houses in the city surveyed. The Kellogg study was one 
of three surveys made by the health department during 1951 and 
1952. The results of the studies aided in making basic changes in 
the city’s housing regulations and in promoting an increased hous- 
ing standards enforcement program. 


Housing 

The Buhl Foundation-sponsored Chatham Village development 
near Pittsburgh will receive a 19-family high-rise addition in the 
near future, the foundation has announced. The 20-year old devel- 
opment was constructed by the foundation to serve as a demon- 
stration of higher housing standards for American families. The 
foundation operates the large-scale planned community on a long- 
term investment basis. 

Cooperative housing is receiving attention from the Lavanburg 
Foundation, which is sponsoring a study of the subject under the 





velopment in the city. 





direction of Miss Elizabeth Wood 
general purpose is to promote improved housing for low-income 
families in the New York City area and it operates a 110-unit de- 


see page 220). The foundation’s 








civil rather than in criminal court 
actions, several such cases are being 
considered by the Justice Depart- 
ment. One criminal indictment re- 
cently returned in a section 608 case 
in Albany, New York charges false 
certificaiton of outstanding obliga- 
tions. Other pending cases concern 
false certification and conspiracies to 
defraud the government. 


Civil Actions 

On the civil court side, FHA in 
late April won the right to assume 
control of a Fort Lee, New Jersey de- 
velopment corporation in its role as 
the preferred stockholder in the cor- 
poration (see October 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 335). FHA has moved to 
oust the present directors and open 
the way for recovery of “windfall” 


profits that had been distributed to 


them in violation of the corporation 
charter. 

Armed with the precedent that this 
case provides, FHA has taken control 
of 12 more corporations in New Jer- 
sey and five in New York as of June 
30. According to the agency, some 
5.5 million dollars in windfalls were 
reaped by all 18 corporations, 

To speed the processing of these 
and other section 608 cases, FHA 
Commissioner Norman P. Mason has 
appointed Justice Department attor- 
ney Carl Eardley as special assistant 
to FHA General Counsel Frank J. 
Meistrell to head the “‘windfall’’ re- 
covery program. Mr. Meistrell notes 
that there were some 6000 section 
608 projects involving “windfalls” 
estimated as totaling from 50 to 500 
million dollars. 

Meanwhile, another federal agen- 
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Europe’s Cities Rebuilt— 


e some along traditional patterns 


e some with fresh approaches 


e all faster than anyone expected 


Europe’s war-ravaged cities and towns 
are being rebuilt at a pace thought im- 
possible ten years ago, according to Pro- 
fessor Leo Grebler of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s urban land use and housing institute. 
Professor Grebler recently returned from 
a six month survey of 28 European cities 
sponsored by the Guggenheim Foundation. 
He reports a trend common to all urban 
reconstruction: emphasis on bringing a 
suburban atmosphere into the once densely 
populated city core by laying out broad 
green spaces and elaborate squares and a 
movement of people’s living quarters to 
the city’s edge. 


RIGHT—a rebuilt street in Saint-Malo, France. 
This is a case of traditional reconstruction, 
though the streets have been widened. 


BELOW—+two diagrams of a single community 


in Frankfurt am Main, Germany; left, before 


the war; right, a postwar view, with less 
building coverage, more open space. 


cy—the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
—lost in an attempt to recover some 
of the money made by “windfall” 
profits. The bureau tried to have the 
profits made taxable at regular in- 
come tax rates rather than at the 
lower long-term capital gains tax 
rates. In a test case brought before 
the United States tax court, the 
court ruled in favor of the defendants 
—11 stockholders of 27 corporations 
that constructed developments in the 
East—and the government was un- 
able to recover some 3 million dollars 
as income taxes. 
Administrative Changes 

Two recent administrative policies 
to curb abuses have been initiated 
by FHA. First, there is a new pro- 
cedure for filing applications for 
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FHA mortgage insurance. Applicants 
must complete a “previous participa- 
tion” form stating whether they have 
received FHA aid in the past, and 
particularly aid under section 608. 
The certificate must tell whether 
there were any difficulties concerning 
the processing of prior FHA aid ap- 
plications and, if the applicant has 
received section 608 financing, he 
must submit data giving full costs of 
the project he built under the pro- 
gram. 

Second, FHA has initiated a “grey 
list” of builders who reaped “wind- 
falls’ so that the agency can deny 
them further assistance. 

Two prospective redevelopment 
project investors—one in Philadel- 
phia and another in Washington, 
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ABOVE—a new apartment building in the 
center of Rotterdam. Rebuilders have cut 
the central area dwelling density from 28,- 
000 units prewar to 10,000 units at present. 
A three-acre pedestrian shopping plaza has 
also been built in this downtown section. 


BELOW—a suburban apartment house de- 
velopment in Naples, for families dislocated 
through war destruction. This development, 
Dr. Grebler says, exemplifies what he calls the 
“new suburbia of apartment projects in 
most European countries." 
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I). C.— have already run into trouble 


The 


as a result of this new policy 
Philadelphia builder has been dis- 
qualified; case of the firm bidding on 
the D. C. job had not been settled 
as the JOURNAL went to press. 
Congress 

On the congressional side, both the 
House and Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees have been author- 
ized to make general studies of the 
national housing situation which 
will include a look into current FHA 
activities. These quiet, over-all sur- 
veys will be in contrast to the na- 
tion-wide tour of last year’s Senate 
committee in its search for FHA 
“scandal” facts (see January Jour- 
NAL, page 4 for a summary of the re- 
sultant divided committee report). 
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What do children need in a playground? Variety, 
color, and drama, says Director Robert B. Nichols of 
Playground Associates of New York City. Writing in the 
March 1955 issue of The American City, Mr. Nichols 
sets up these elements as requisites to the well-designed 
playground, basing his theory on observations of what 
children do when they play. “They draw lines with 
chalk. They run, climb, jump, skip rope. They balance 
on curbs. The activity is varied... And what better 
way to know their love of color than to see the bright 
splashes of hue that children use when they paint pic- 
tures... . A third element is drama. Watch them at 
games they themselves improvise where they play at be- 
ing animals, at being airplane pilots, truck drivers, cow- 
boys, or explorers. The child is naturally responsive and 
suggestible.” 

To meet these needs Mr. Nichols suggests a playground 
such as the one illustrated below featuring a brightly 
painted concrete train (foreground left), perpendicular 
logs of various lengths for climbing, a ‘“‘multiway” hoop 
climber (right), a small round wading and spray pool, 
and a sand box (background). Basic element in this de- 






















Playgrounds 


equipment 


ABOVE—Improvised games, where drama is a feature, are 
one of the major characteristics of children's play habits, 
playground experts say. Here children are using a struc- 
ture of reinforced concrete stone to act out two different 
roles. At left, they are polar bears; at right, camel drivers. 





LEFT—British playground for children learning to walk. 


BELOW—Playground for Kingsview Homes, New York. 


sign. Mr. Nichols says, ‘is the opportunity for a variety 
of kinds of play. (The playground sketched below 
cost: $6000—was designed for Kingsview Homes, 
Inc., a middle-income cooperative development being 
built in Brooklyn, New York by the United Housing 
Foundation. 

Also featured in Mr. Nichols’ article is an example 
of an imaginative new play device (shown above). The 
form is a concrete abstraction that can be climbed 
through, over, and under; can be straddled, slid down, 
and generally used as an all-purpose prop for all kinds 
of dramatic play. (A similar playground form has 
been used in Denmark—see July 1952 JourNaL, page 
232. 


British Ideas 

On the other side of the Atlantic, meanwhile, the 
British publication Housing Centre Review recently 
published a special issue on playground design, featur- 
ing winning essays from a contest on playground ideas 
sponsored by the Review. Consensus of the essays 
matched Mr. Nichols’ views—but with more emphasis 
on designing playgrounds for specific age groups. 
Diagrammed above (left) is a playground layout 
suggested by Alan R. Mason in his essay, in which 
he stresses the need for special playing facilities for 
children who have just learned to walk, an age Mr. 
Mason calls an age of fantasy and inquisitiveness. 
Featured in this playground are the standard see- 
saw, slide, swings, and a sand pit. Unusual features 
are a tunnel (a long wide pipe set at an angle run- 
ning through a wall), an outdoor chalkboard, and 

a special “toddlers’ green.” 
Most notable addition to Mr. Mason’s play- 
ground is a miniature theatre (lower right of di- 


(Continued column one, page 236) 











World War ll Housing 


HERBERT EMMERICH, Commissioner of the Federal Public Housing Authority from 1942 to 1944. 
when most of the public housing for World War II workers was built and operated, comments below 
on the JouRNAL’s May feature article on the postwar disposition of the projects built under the pro- 
gram. Mr. Emmerich recalls the major policy decisions that had to be made back in 1942 in devel- 
oping not only a publicly built war housing program but the larger, and even more complex privatel) 
financed residential construction program. He hopes that eventually someone will write the definitive 
story of what he calls “one of the most daring programs ever undertaken by the United States.” 


Mr. Emmerich is now the director of the Public Administration ( 


Congratulations to the JouRNAL 
oF Houstne for its May 1955 issue 
on “1940-1955—The Story of World 
War II Housing from Construction 
to Disposition.” It is a lively and 
well-written piece that gives, even at 
this late date, an idea of the tempo 
and magnitude of one of the most 
daring programs ever undertaken by 
the United States. You have broken 
the ice and I hope that your pilot 
piece will inspire an equally pains- 
taking and imaginative writer to 
compile the definitive work on this 
suppressed topic. 

I am glad to see that you promise 
more articles on this topic and related 
matters and, in anticipation of this 
possibility, I feel moved to make a 
few comments for the benefit of those 
who will eventually write the full 
story of the epic of World War II 
housing and of the mass migration of 
American workers in war industries. 
The housing program was only a re- 
sponse to this vast hegira. 

World War I 

There is virtually no literature on 
World War II housing, a fact that 
contrasts vividly with the immense 
amount of writing that took place 
after World War I. World War I 
housing was distinguished for perma- 
nent construction and for good archi- 
tecture, although the latter was 
somewhat traditional in character. 
But very few whole communities 
were created. The amount of litera- 
ture concerning that program is en- 
tirely out of proportion to its size. A 
little over 35,000 units were built, I 
believe, during all of World War I, 
which is about the rate at which 
publicly financed housing alone was 
being built every month in World 
War II. 

Tenor of the Time 

When the definitive work is writ- 
ten, it should be in the whole context 
of the kaleidosopic war economy: 
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the capricious changes in the military 
production program, the expansion 
of the skilled labor supply and _ its 
immense mobility. It should not ig- 
nore the new voices in the field of 
organized labor, nor the fact that 
housing and home financing had 
been accepted as a government func- 
tion in our peacetime law (which was 
not true in World War I), nor the 
problem of location of new wat 
plants and the expansion of old ones, 
nor the ideological conflicts between 
civil and military, between local and 
federal, between management and 
labor, and between the proponents 
of public housing and of private con- 
struction. Nor should it neglect the 
human side of the story, which would 
include the drama of tenants in im- 
provised communities and the rela- 
tionships of older inhabitants to these 
new invaders. 

On the administrative front, we 
found ourselves after Pearl Harbor 
with a plethora of housing agencies 
competing with each other for au- 
thority, materials, and money; where- 
as in World War I, we had no agen- 
cies at all to begin with. The creation 
in 1942 of the National Housing 
Agency by executive order eliminated 
the competition and gave rise to a 
uniform policy that differed radically 
from the policies governing the “de- 
fense housing program” just before 
Pearl Harbor and the World War I 
program. 

The significant difference in World 
War II housing lay in the new device 
of mortgage insurance, whereby the 
government through the Federal 
Housing Administration could in- 
duce private permanent construction 
of small homes where it wished them. 
The government had had no such 
powers in previous emergencies. 
Furthermore, by means of priorities, 
it could cut off construction not 
needed for the war effort. The gen- 
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erous provisions of Title VI of the 
FHA law encouraged private build- 
ers to participate in the war housing 
program and granted them war pri- 
orities in a time of great shortage 
of building materials and labor, par- 
ticularly those involving metals. The 
major policy decision was to induce 
the building of private houses for 
rent and/or sale to World War II 
war workers and military personnel 
and the bulk of the permanent and 
durable materials were allocated to 
this program. 
Philosophy of Temporaries 

Even as early as Pearl Harbor, the 
permanent “publics” had begun to 
be “pseudo-permanent.” Their plans 
were good and they looked nice but 
they were below standard on specifi- 
cations and they violated local codes. 
Publicly financed housing, therefore, 
was given the job of building in 
quantities and in areas where private 
financing was too risky, even for gov- 
ernment mortgage insurance. This 
fact explains the inevitable conver- 
sion of the public war housing pro- 
gram trom permanent to temporary, 
producing the interesting statistical 
result that you cite—the preponder- 
ance of temporaries in the public 
program. 

From the beginning I supported 
the adoption of the policy to concen- 
trate on temporary housing by the 
wartime Federal Public Housing 
Authority. Having just come from 
the War Production Board, I was 
sensitive to the acute scarcity of ma- 
terials. It was also evident that, even 
if private builders had not pressed 
their claims for priorities for their 
materials and sites, a great deal of 
harm could be done by over-building 
the permanent housing supply and 
thus depreciating the values of real 
estate in the hands of home owners 
in small communities suddenly mush- 
roomed by the influx of thousands of 
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war workers. When war plants were 
built in isolated areas, there was no 
assurance of postwar employment 
and little justification for the use of 
the amount of material, manpower, 
and money that permanent housing 
would have involved. The adoption 
of this policy met with some objec- 
tion from those who rightly prefer 
(as I do) good permanent building 
and planning and from those public 
and private builders who found it 
hard to relinquish “business as 
usual.” 

There was, to be sure, an immense 
postwar increase in population and 
in industrial productivity and the dis- 
persion of industry that had not been 
foreseen. Even so, many of the com- 
munities that we built obviously 
would not endure. And even if our 
foresight had been clearer, there were 
still not enough materials for both 
the private and public housing jobs 
on a permanent basis. 

I think, therefore, that any post- 
war appraisal of the base policy, not 
necessarily of every detail of its ex- 
ecution, would vindicate the decision 
that we made to have temporaries 
predominate in the public housing 
program. 


Record of Temporaries 


But the story of the temporary 
communities, as well as the more 
permanent ones, on the side of speed 
and construction, savings of money 
to the government, and conservation 
of materials for the war effort has 
still to be told. It was nothing less 
than a miracle that there were no 
disasters during the war in the tem- 
porary communities vulnerable to 
fire, flood, and epidemics, for these 
were Communities that were impro- 
vised and substandard in every way. 
Water pressure was low for fire fight- 
ing and there was a scarcity, if not 
an entire absence, of doctors and 
nurses. On the protection side, how- 
ever, was the fact that in these large 
improvised communities, FPHA had 
the able assistance of the safety or- 
ganizations and of the United States 
Public Health Service and the co- 
operation, common sense, and good 
will of patriotic housing officials and 
of adaptable and cooperative Ameri- 
can war workers and their families. 


Production 


Once the decision had been made 
to construct temporaries, FPHA’s 
production job was greatly simplified. 
Standardized types were adopted and 
the War Production Board allocated 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1955 1954 
May 132,000 108,500 
First five months 553,500 453,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1955, 1954 
May $1,386,000,000 $1,138,000,000 
First five months $6,113,000,000 $4,694,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


May 1955 May 1954 
Number 15,700 10,800 
Per cent to total 11.8 9.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


May First five May First five 

1955 months 1954 1955 months 1954 
Private 129,500 547,300 107,400 446,100 
Public 2,500 6,200 1,100 6,900 
Total 132,000 553,500 108,500 453.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN, NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


May 1955 May 1954 
Metropolitan 97,500 77,200 
Nonmetropolitan 35,500 31,300 
Total 132,000 108,500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

1955 1954 
April $2,357,132,000 $1,792,991,000 
First four months $8,793,806,000 $6,373,945,000 
During April, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $243,346,000. Also during April, a total 
of $514,998,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 

Administration. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 1954 
April 328,220 279,666 
First four months 1,232,286* 1,008,126 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1955 1954 
April $ 2.63 $ 2.58 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


1955 1954 

May 124 * 118.6 

First five months 125 119.1 
*All time high. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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definite quantities in minimum 
amounts of strategic materials per 
unit. This procedure streamlined the 
production schedule. The design 
problem and the priorities problem 
were no longer bottlenecks and in 
two and one-half years we were able 
to complete almost half a million 
units. Austere and unadorned as 
these colonies were, we insisted on 
certain minimum standards of health 
and decency and of simple commu- 
nity facilities, which aided war pro- 
duction by building morale in other- 
wise dreary, isolated communities. 
The basic decision to build tempo- 
raries in communities of doubtful life 
expectancy made sense, commanded 
popular and Congressional support, 
and induced municipalities to co- 
operate generously. It reduced the 
essential FPHA program to one of 
streamlined production and enlight- 
ened business management of war 
housing. 


Private Building 


A much more complex task was 
that which fell to the National Hous- 
ing Administrator; that was the job 
of determining the need for housing 
at various locations, very often in the 
face of conflicting estimates from the 
various military and civilian war 
agencies. This programming func- 
tion involved, among other things, 
the hard decision of allocating the 
available number of priorities be- 
tween FHA housing and _ publicly 
financed housing. The job done by 
John B. Blandford, Jr., the admin- 
istrator, and his able staff was suc- 
cessful because it withstood pressures 
that ran all the way from demands 
for no building at all to requests to 
schedule excessive and wasteful pro- 
grams. The fairness and objectivity 
with which the allocations were made 
by Blandford and his staff had much 
to do with the fact that the war 
workers and their families were 
housed and that the program did not 
cause any great injustices to home 
owners and mortgage investors in 
small communities. 


Postwar 


It is gratifying that your article 
related how the temporaries served 
an unpredictable national need by 
being continued under proper con- 
trol to house veterans and students 
in the postwar period and that these 
despised structures aided in the most 
successful adjustment in American 
history of discharged soldiers back 
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HORSES, BOTTLES BATTLE RENEWAL 


Taverns in two more cities are running into “bourbon redevelop- 
ment” problems (see March JouRNAL, page 87), while horses are 
going to pasture as a result of the rehabilitation drive of a third 
community. 


“Bourbon Redevelopment” 

The Newark Alcoholic Beverage Control Board denied transfet 
of licenses to two tavern owners whose properties are in the city’s 
High Street redevelopment project area. Both owners wanted to 
move their businesses to new locations but the board ruled that there 
are enough liquor establishments in the neighborhoods to which 
the tavern keepers planned to move. While board members sympa- 
thized with the plight of bar owners who are forced to move thei 
businesses, they contended that there are already too many liquor 
stores in the city. However, they suggested that the Newark housing 
authority make provision for taverns in reconstruction plans for re- 
development areas. 

Meanwhile, Milwaukee tavern owners, who have been promoting 
“gemitlichkeit” in the city’s Third Ward redevelopment project 
area, feared that they would suffer financial losses if clearance plans 
were carried forward. They were concerned that they would not 
receive a “fair price” for their establishments if they were purchased 
for demolition. But their fears were allayed at a mid-May meeting 
with city council members, when they were assured that all prop- 





erties in the area would be purchased at equitable prices. 


“No Horse Town” 

Minneapolis has long since passed the days of being a “one horse 
town.” And city officials hope before long it will be a “no horse 
town.’ As part of a rehabilitation program for one area of the 
city, the health department ordered removal of all horses in the area 
from the city. Four of the six horses in the neighborhood have al- 
ready been removed. Service of the other two has been volunteered 
to help haul rubbish in the rehabilitation drive. If the health depart- 
ment agrees to extend the deadline for its order, the two animals will 
not be out of the running until the fall 








into civilian life. It is particularly 
gratifying to me to see the rate at 
which the temporaries are being dis- 
posed of, as I always regarded our 
statements to the President and to 
Congress that they would not become 
permanent areas of blight and dilapi- 
dation and of substandard housing, 
as a solemn promise by the war hous- 
ing administrators to the American 
people. 

The fundamental postulate on 
which World War II housing policy 
was based was that the war effort was 
paramount, that construction in wat 
time becomes a privilege rather than 
a right, and that to secure that priv- 
ilege construction must be directed 
to aiding the national objective of 
our country in times of crisis. Many 
innovations and experiments were 
undertaken but many tempting 
Utopian schemes of only postwar 
significance had to be reluctantly 
rejected. Ideological hatchets had to 


be buried and, when they were, a 
remarkable cooperation between pri- 
vate and public initiative resulted. 

This statement has become longet 
than I intended it to be but it is 
shorter than it should be to do jus- 
tice to the unsung men and women 
in national and local housing authori- 
ties all over the country who worked 
day and night to bring both perma- 
nent and temporary war housing into 
existence and to make it habitable 
Nor should the contributions of the 
construction industry be ignored. But 
I had to get these first thoughts, in- 
spired by your fine article, on paper. 
You have broken the conspiracy of 
silence about the war housing pro- 
gram and, if anyone is ever moved to 
write the definitive epic story of this 
great program, I hope these lines will 
at least provide a hint of the kinds 
of problems that faced those who 
had the responsibility for doing the 
job. 
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Local Operating Statistics 


can provide valuable tools for better housing administration 


MARY K. NENNO, Director of Research for the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority and Vice- 
Chairman of NAHRO’s Committee on Research and Statistics, suggests that an authority’s operat- 
ing statistics deserve a longer and better look. For example, an analysis and evaluation of facts and 
figures regularly recorded in reports required by the Public Housing Administration, she points out, 
may help to predict trends and thus indicate when major policy changes are in order. 

A regular reporting system for operating statistics by a local authority can perform these four 
major functions, Miss Nenno says: (1) provide continuous data on how effective the operation of a 
housing program is; (2) provide a basis for comparison of a local operation with regional and na- 
tional experience; (3) provide important background data for planning purposes, management op- 
erations, and interpreting public housing to the community; (4) provide important insight of the 
need for special and more detailed research studies, 


During the past several years, 
many housing authorities throughout 
the nation have discovered a new 
resource for better housing opera- 
tions. Simply stated, it is a longer 
and better look at their own local 
programs through the use of operat- 
ing statistics. 

If the thought occurs that such re- 
ports make nothing more than dull 
reading. consider the case of a mid- 
western authority that found by ex- 
amining its admission data that 80 
per cent of new tenant intake con- 
sisted of broken families without male 
workers. Corrective action in the 
form of revised income limits was 
quickly undertaken before this trend 
could reach a controlling influence 
for the total program. 

Or consider the situation of a large 
authority in the Middle Atlantic 
states that was called into court to 
defend its method of setting income 
limits for admission of low-income 
families into public housing. Regu- 
larly prepared operating statistics (as 
well as analvsis of the local economic 
base and the housing market) were 
instrumental in the court’s finding 
that “it is quite apparent . . . that 
the Housing Authority . . 
meticulous 


. Was most 
in determining what 
are persons of low income in the 
5 

These two dramatic examples 
highlight a movement—quiet rather 
than dramatic—to get fuller use of 
already available facts that were for- 
merly buried in reports required by 
the Public Housing Administration 
or undigested in various files of au- 
thority offices. 

Beginning in December 1953, the 
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NAHRO Research and_ Statistics 
Committee began to take a look at 
what operating reports were pre- 
pared by local authorities and how 
they were put to practical use. In- 
formation was received from 11 large 
authorities covering every section of 
the country. Almost all authorities 
prepared summaries of their tenant 
population taken for the most part 
from the regular re-examination data 
recorded on PHA Form 1245. In 
most cases, the 1245 form was sup- 
plemented by other specific data de- 
sired by the local authority. In re- 
gard to regular analysis of admissions 

PHA-1227) and occupancy (PHA- 
1235). however, the record was not 
as complete. Only half of the au- 
thorities made any regular analysis of 
data from these reports, relying on 
special studies as questions arose that 
required this information. Among 
those authorities that did do regular 
reporting on admissions and occu- 
pancy, there was uniform enthusiasm 
as to its merit, 

One authority reported “‘a substan- 
tial drop in incomes of new tenants 
as compared to existing occupants, 
which will affect our over-all rental 
income.” This fact was determined 
by an analysis of PHA-1227 forms 

admissions) and the annual re-ex- 
amination of tenants. 

The place of operating statistics in 
averting problem conditions was re- 
corded by another authority, which 
stated: “The need for larger-sized 
units and fewer zero and one-bed- 
room units has become apparent in 
recent years through vacancies. This 
trend could have been foreseen by 
the use of continuing tabulations of 
turnover in the various unit sizes, to- 


gether with data on applications re- 
ceived.” Data on turnover is readily 
available from PHA-1227 and -1235 
reports. 

A valuable guide to the number of 
units to be set aside for aging couples 
can be determined from age break- 
downs of existing tenants and appli- 
cants. Age breakdown is also a valu- 
able clue to recreation needs. Consider 
the case of one authority where the 
number of children under five years 
of age increased from 19 to 26 per 
cent of total occupants over a few 
vears period. This situation was re- 
corded in the regular analysis of 
admission data long before it became 
an operating fact of major propor- 
tion. 

Public Relations Values 

All the authorities questioned 
stressed the importance of operating 
data for public reporting to the com- 
munity and many carried operating 
facts as part of their annual pub- 
lished report. Here are several exam- 
ples of such use by local agencies: 

“A local civic leader requested in- 
formation about the proportion of 
public housing tenants who were re- 
ceiving public assistance or benefits. 
The answer was quickly provided 
from previous tabulations of the 
PHA-1245 report.” 

“Generalizations about the public 
housing program are only too com- 
mon. The most effective method of 
countering generalizations is by pre- 
senting the facts. For example, when 
an opponent of public housing states 
that ‘half of the families in public 
housing can afford to buy homes,’ a 
denial is not nearly as effective as 
presenting a distribution of tenants’ 
incomes.” 
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Summing up the case, a housing 
agency put it this way: “Local hous- 
ing authorities are engaged in a 
business-like operation. To operate 
effectively, they should at all times 
have a clear picture of the extent of 
their operations. Operating statistics 
give valuable information about fam- 
ilies resident in the project, families 
moving in and out. This information 
prepared and analyzed on a routine 
basis permits immediate determina- 
tion of trouble spots and frequently 
indicates the tvpe of corrective action 


needed.” 


PHA Reports 

What kinds of specific operating 
data are available from required 
PHA reports? The 1245 re-examina- 
tion form shows the following infor- 
mation: name of tenant. unit number 
and size, race. vear of admission, 
numbers of workers in family, occu- 
pations, age of head of family, num- 
ber of minors. service status, source 
of income, anticipated income, in- 
come for eligibility (minus exemp- 
tions), anticipated rent. 

The PHA-1227 quarterly report 
on admissions shows name of admis- 
sion, age of head of family, race, 
number of workers. number of min- 
ors, anticipated net family income, 
income for eligibility (minus exemp- 
tions), monthly contract and gross 
rent, number of bedrooms. basis for 
eligibility and preference, assistance 
and benefits, monthly amount previ- 
ously paid for rent and utilities. 

The PHA-1235 quarterly report on 
occupancy shows total units occu- 
pied, units vacated during quarter, 
units filled during quarter, break- 
down of units occupied by race and 
veteran status, total vacancies end 


of quarter, and units available end 


of quarter. 

Primary purpose of the 1245 and 
1227 reports is the certification to 
PHA. of the eligibility or continued 
eligibility of individual tenants under 
statutory requirements. However, 
summaries and analysis of the total 
picture for the United States as a 
whole and by regions are made by 
the statistics branch of PHA and are 
used in appraising the total pro- 
gram.? 

First concern of local management 
divisions is naturally the status of 
each individual tenant in terms of 
eligibility under the law. What some 
authorities have done in reporting 
*See Families Moving Into Low-Rent 
Housing, PHA Statistics Branch, Janu- 
ary 1955 (calendar year 1953). 
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MEDIAN NET INCOME OF FAMILIES MOVING INTO 
LOW-RENT PROJECTS, BY QUARTER 
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The chart on family income is from a quarterly report issued by the Public Housing 


Administration. 


Miss Nenno notes that family incomes at admission examined 


over c period of time can reveal the stability of the low-rent character of the 
public housing program. She says also that if authorities were to chart local 
facts in this same way, they could compare their operation with regional and 


national trends. 


The bottom chart is from the 1952 annual report of the Milwaukee housing 
authority. Miss Nenno comments that data on family sizes of applicants can be 
helpful in determining sizes of units for new projects. 





and analysis is simply to summarize 
data for individual families by proj- 
ects and then for the totai authority 
program. In larger authorities, this 
compilation and analysis is usually 
performed by a research and statistics 
division; in smaller authorities, the 
task is assigned to various operating 
employees. 

Many authorities supplement PHA 
required reports with other data, in- 
cluding trends in applications, rea- 
sons for moveouts, etc. In some cases, 
regular analysis of required reports 
points out areas that need special 
study or research, i.e. a high rate of 
turnover might lead to investigation 
of the cause. Also, a regular sum- 


mary of operating reports provides a 
basis for comparison with the na- 
tional and regional summaries issued 
by PHA. 
Midwest Meeting 

Another example of current inter- 
est by authorities in the subject of 
operating statistics was a meeting of 
six midwestern authorities and PHA 
regional officials in Chicago on April 
7, 1954. Purpose of this conference 
was to determine how to organize 
information already available to local 
authorities (in reports to PHA and 
internal reports) and how frequently 
to tabulate and publish the results. 
Out of this two-day session came 
suggestions for standardization of 
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classification and terms as well as 
sample tables covering various data 
(see May 1954 JouRNAL, page 175 

At a recent meeting of the 
NAHRO Research and_ Statistics 
Committee (Chicago, April 6-8, 
1955), the subcommittee on operat- 
ing statistics was reorganized to in- 
clude members from the midwestern 
region and plans were made to carry 
forward the preparation of standard 
materials to aid local authorities in 
compiling and analyzing operating 
data. 

Long-range Values 

Over and above the day-to-day 
usefulness of operating facts is the 
part such facts can play in a longer- 
range appraisal of public housing in 
terms of its established aims and 
purposes. 

Millions of dollars are spent each 
year by the business community to 
define the potential customer for 
commercial products—and such re- 
search has paid dividends in sales and 
profits. The “product” of public 
housing is the low-income tenant. 
The more that is known about his 
characteristics and needs, the more 
effectively a program can be geared 
to serve him. Here it is not simply 
a question of certifying his eligibility 
for admission or occupancy of public 
housing (although this phase of man- 
agement administration is a pertinent 
one). It is also a question of knowing 
why an applicant applies in the first 
place, where he comes from, what 
public housing does or does not do for 
him, and what happens to him when 
he moves out. Operating statistics 
cannot answer all of these questions 

but it is a good place to start and 
may bring surprising insight. 

Fourteen housing authorities com- 
pleted over 20 years of existence in 
1954 and many more are approach- 
ing this age. It is now possible to 
view public housing in fact and ex- 
perience rather than theory and 
many opportunities are available to 
appraise programs in terms of orig- 
inal aims and purposes. Operating 
statistics can be a valuable guide in 
such long-term appraisal. 


PLAYGROUNDS— 

(Continued from page 230) 

agram) simply constructed of con- 
crete and brickwork. Three semicir- 
cular steps form the audience area. 
The stage is very simple, with a back 
stage area created by wings that 
flank the audience area and project 
into the stage, leaving stage entrances 
on both sides. Surrounding trees and 
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MORE CITIZEN RENEWAL GROUPS START ACTIVITY 


Citizen group participation in urban renewal as one of the “work- 
able program” requirements of the Housing Act of 1954 is becoming 
a reality in a number of communities throughout the country. Three 
more citizens committees appointed by city mayors have been added 
to the five reported in the February JouRNAL, page 43. And, in two 
cities, voluntary organizations, formed by interested citizens without 
official prompting, are initiating ambitious programs to aid their 
communities renewal plans. 


Mayor’s Committees 


In Oakland, California a citizens committee for urban renewal 
participation has been named by the city’s mayor. The group is con- 
ducting an educational campaign to develop public interest in re- 
newal. 

In Canton, Ohio a similar committee is undertaking research into 
the housing and renewal needs of the city. Their findings will be 
used as the basis for developing a housing improvement program 
for Canton (see page 228 

In Newark, the dormant citizens housing rehabilitation and 
neighborhood conservation committee has been reactivated by Mayor 
Leo A. Carlin. The committee, chaired by local realtor Miss Agnes 
Coleman, will both conduct educational campaigns and serve as an 
official agency to implement the city’s housing improvement 
program. 


Voluntary Groups 


Voluntary organizations for housing improvement are moving 
ahead in two cities—Cincinnati and Cleveland. A housing and 
neighborhood improvement committee made up of representatives 
from 20 Cincinnati organizations has been developed out of interest 
stimulated by the Better Housing League of Cincinnati. Initial action 
to form the group was taken at the 39th annual meeting of the 
league (see April JouRNAL, page 118), which was made a city-wide 
affair. According to a resolution adopted at the meeting, the com- 
mittee will cooperate with the city government and will promote 
city-wide study of housing and renewal needs. 

In Cleveland, a group of downtown businessmen have formed 
the Euclid Avenue Association to promote a program of develop- 
ment for the central business district of the city. The group proposes 
action in five areas: cleanliness, beautification, downtown residence 
construction, parking, and mass transit. The new group is a “neigh- 
borhood” one, as contrasted with the city-wide Better Homes and 
Neighborhoods organization, also recently formed (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 118). 








shrubbery lend an air of seclusion to 


for 220 aid: (1) that a federal aid 


the theater, which is meant to be 
used for all kinds of group activity. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 224) 

under which section 220 was 
launched. The 1955 housing amend- 
ments, now tied up in the House 
Rules Committee (see page 224), in- 
clude such provisions. 

The “eligibility list’ announced 
this spring by the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
certifies that the 33 projects have 
met the requirements of the 1954 act 


contract has been executed or a prior 
approval granted; (2) that the local 
governing body has okeyed the proj- 
ect area; (3) that the redevelop- 
ment plans conform to a general plan 
for the locality as a whole; (4) that 
the localities have the authority and 
financial capacity to complete the 
planned redevelopment. 

Section 220 terms were made more 
liberal than for other FHA programs 
as an incentive to private builders to 
operate in redevelopment and _ re- 
newal areas (see August-September 
1954 JOURNAL, page 269 
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Renewal — 


an attraction for NAHRO delegates 





High on the agenda for many delegates to 
NAHRO?’s annual conference in Cleveland 
this fall will be learning about the city’s re- 
development and urban renewal activities. 
Cleveland now has one active urban rede- 
velopment project under the 1949 housing 
act in the acquisition and clearance stage 





22nd annual 
conference 
October 17-20 
Statler Hotel 


both private and public agencies. Plans for 
the project include a wide variety of land 
re-uses: 784 new low-rent public housing 
units; 480 private rental dwellings; rehabil- 
itation of 875 existing homes 

Delegates will also see the 56-acre Long- 





wood redevelopment project where land 





and three urban renewal projects under the 
1954 housing act, two in planning stages and one in 
acquisition. All of these projects are being undertaken 
by the Urban Redevelopment Agency of the City of 
Cleveland, directed by James T. Yeilding, executive as- 
sistant to the mayor in charge of urban redevelopment. 
As one of the host agencies to NAHRO’s conference 
in October, the redevelopment agency will, in conjunc- 
tion with the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity, sponsor tours for delegates who ‘want to see Cleve- 
land’s redevelopment operation at work. A major point 
of interest will be the city’s first urban renewal project, 
the gigantic 266-acre Garden Valley project (pictured 
above; also see May JOURNAL, page 162) sponsored by 
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clearance and relocation of site tenants is 
presently under way. Tentative plans for the site (di 
agramed below left) include construction of 1000 dwell 
ing units, only 100 less than the 1100 units being de- 
molished. Relocation of site occupants is being facilitated 
by housing built for that purpose by the Cleveland Di 
velopment Foundation (see May JouRNAL, page 162 
and by the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 
Another redevelopment project is the 67-acre St. Vin- 
cent Center development now in the final planning stage 
Pictured below right is a model of the proposed redevel- 
opment—39 acres for institutional use (a hospital expan 
sion, schools, churches) and 28 acres for an estimated 
675 private dwellings. 
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Be Alive—in ‘90! 


NAHRO'S annual reports competition invites entries 


“Be alive—in °55” is the message 
all local housing and redevelopment 
agencies received a few weeks ago 
as their invitation to enter NAHRO’s 
seventh annual reports competition. 
‘Two ideas lie behind the message. 
First, NAHRO invites all local agen- 
cies—whether or not they are agency 
members of the Association—to enter 
their reports and help make this the 
liveliest competition held to date. 

Second, it is an invitation to all 
local authorities to liven up thei 
public relations programs by com- 
municating the story of their year’s 
activities with a printed booklet, a 
newspaper advertisement, or a sim- 
ple mimeographed statement. 

The only entry requirement for 
the competition is that every author- 
ity submit seven copies of its latest 
annual report — one published be- 
tween January 1, 1954 and July 1, 
1955 and not previously submitted 
to a NAHRO reports competition. 
If the reports reach NAHRO’s Chi- 
cago office accompanied by seven 
copies of the official entry form no 
later than August 15, they will be 
eligible for the judging. Entry forms 
were sent to all agencies in early 
June. 

Again, this year, reports will be 
judged in categories according t 
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their method of reproduction. There 
are three competition classes: (1 
mimeographed reports; (2) multi- 
lithed reports; (3) reports printed by 
either the letterpress or offset meth- 
ods. Equal judging will be given 
reports in each production group 
and there will be a first, second, and 
third place award for each category. 

Following the competition tradi- 
tion, winners will be announced and 
they will receive award certificates at 
NAHRO’s poets conference in 
Cleveland, October 17-20. 

Judging 

With the aim of determining how 

effectively each agency has told its 


story to its community, the , judges . 


will consider reports on the basis; of 
three criteria. Reports will be clven 
point scores and the three in each 
production class receiving the highest 
total scores will rate awards. 

Eighty of the total of 100 points 
that an entry may receive will be 
given on the basis of two criteria fol- 
lowed in previous competitions (see 
May 1954 JourRNaL, page 160 
Technical production qualities will 
rate up to 40 of the 80 points; as 
many as 40 more points will be given 
for content and interpretative quali- 
ties. 

Another 20 points will be given for 
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a new criterion—distribution. The 
judges will, under this criterion, con- 
sider the character of the audience 
to which the reports are directed, the 
effectiveness of appeal to that audi- 
ence, the distribution methods used 
to reach the audience, and the num- 
ber of people in the community 
reached by the report. The distri- 
bution factor was added at the sug- 
gestion of last year’s competition 
judges. They recognized that reports 
can be designed to tell the public 
housing and renewal story to a vari- 
ety of audiences — government ofh- 
ctals,-civic leaders, the general public. 
The total effectiveness of a report is, 
therefore, dependent on the effec- 
tiveness with which it reports an 
agency s activities to the audience fo1 
which it is designed. 

Several suggestions for producing 
effective reports were developed by 
last year’s judges at the time they 
met for the competition and were 
summarized in the November 1954 
JourRNAL, page 385. 

Judges 

This year’s five competition judges 
are all west coast residents. It is 
planned that they will meet, probably 
in San Francisco, sometime after the 
competition deadline to choose the 

Continued column three, page 239) 
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Much water has gone over the dam 
since my last visit with you. These 
days have been busy ones, with re- 
gional conferences and vacations 
and testifying before the committees 
of the Congress where our programs 
for the conservation and renewal of 
neighborhoods and cities and for bet- 
ter housing to preserve the dignity 
of man, have been subject to exami- 
nation and re-examination. 

The days have been long and tir- 
ing but have been days of great satis- 
faction. It’s rather hard to explain 
but I am sure you can appreciate 
that as you sit before a congressional 
committee as the representative ‘of 
our great organization and you tell 
of the good that is being done by our 
programs, a tremendous sense of sat- 
isfaction comes to you. Often we so 
lose ourselves in everyday chores that 
we become blind to the really good, 
worthwhile things that are being 
done, so important in the lives of our 
people. 

As I have said, these have been 
busy days . . . but days that reflect 
fond memories of visits to the re- 
gional conferences and of learning 
of the great work that is being done 
all over the country. 


Pacific Southwest 

I remember while en route to, 
California to attend the annual con- 
ference of the Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council, the cancellation of 
the flight from Dallas to San Fran- 
cisco, which afforded the opportunity 
to visit with Jim Stephenson of Dal- 
las; the late arrival in San Francisco 
and the hospitality I met there—the 
Sunday morning coffee on the terrace 
overlooking the Golden Gate Bridge 
and the Bay Area with Jack Beard 
and his family; the drive up through 
the Valley of the Moon with Art 
Long to Hoberg’s, high in the moun- 
tains; the friendship and the air of 
good fellowship that prevailed at the 
meeting of this council; the very well 
planned program; the interest and 
the desire of both commissioners and 
employees of local authorities in this 
region to do a better job and of their 
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willingness to share experiences and 
talents for better operations; the soft- 
ball game and the golf tournament 
for fun; but, most of all, the attend- 
ance at meetings, the intense interest 
of these fellow housers on the west 
coast. Yes, it was an outstanding 
meeting and one that will be long 
remembered. 


Southwest 
From Hobere’s back to San Fran- 
cisco and the flight through the night 
to Dallas and on down to Galveston 
for the meeting of the Southwest 
council. With Walter Henslee and 
his fine organization as the host, the 
meeting at Galveston was destined to 
be a truly great one. The Southwest 
council’s program for the year is one 
of the best planned and best executed 
of any of our councils and their an- 
nual meeting is a culmination of a 
year of hard work. The program for 
their conference is one that leaves 
little to be desired, since they report 
all of their activities and experiences 
for the benefit of all. I am sorry that 
I had to leave this meeting before 
the program was concluded but it 
was necessary for me to fly to Wash- 
ington to testify before the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the 
Senate. I left the Southwest reflect- 
ing, as who did not, on the happy 
memory of a boat trip to Pelican 
Island and a wonderful gulf coast 
shrimp dinner. 
Washington 
From Galveston to Washington, 
where John Lange, Bill Slayton, and 
I appeared before the subcommittee 
on housing of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. 
New England 
From Washington to Boston and 
on to Swampscott for the annual 
meeting of the New England Re- 
gional Council. The sunrise on the 
rugged coast of New England as 
viewed from the sixth floor of the 
New Ocean House is truly wonderful. 
Thus started the first day of another 
great meeting of our organization. I 
enjoyed the outstanding hospitality 
and friendship of the New England- 


ers. Their meetings were well at- 
tended and well planned and it was 
wonderful to see the work that is be- 
ing done in this region to improve 
their programs and increase mem- 


bership in NAHR( ). 


North Central 

From Swampscott to New York 
on to Toledo for the meeting of the 
North Central Regional Council. 
Here again, the friendship, the fel- 
lowship that exists between housers 
of this great region, and the hospi- 
tality afforded me was truly outstand- 
ing. As in the other regions, the pro- 
gram for the conference was varied 
and interesting. The speakers were 
good and the meetings were well at- 
tended. 

From Toledo back home tired, 
yes, but grateful to the many people 
in all of the regions for their kind- 
ness, for their understanding, and 
most of all, for their interest in 
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ANNUAL REPORTS— 

Continued from page 238) 

award winners. The judges represent 
a range of interests within and out- 
side the housing-renewal field. They 
are: Mrs. Morse Erskine, San Fran- 
cisco, board member of the San 
Francisco Planning and 
Association; Mrs. Horace Gray, 
Santa Barbara, California, former 
commissioner of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City and County of San 
Franciscso and a board member of 
the National Housing Conference; 
Paul Caswell, Salinas, California, edi- 
tor of the Salinas-Californian news- 
paper; Howard Moise, professor of 
architecture, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; and Harold F. Wise, 
Menlo Park, California, housing and 
planning consultant, who recently 
worked on Sacramento redevelop- 
ment program plans. 

The annual reports competition is 
being directed by a subcommittee of 
NAHRO’s Public Relations Commit- 
tee headed up by Mrs, Eleanor R. 
Walters, executive director, Housing 
Authority of the County of Mon- 
terey, California. Other subcommit- 
tee members are John H. Brandon, 
executive officer, The Nashville 
Housing Authority; Milton Bona, 
public relations consultant, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vancouver, 
Washington: and Tolbert E. Elliott, 
executive director, Housing Author- 
ity of the County of Sutter, Cali- 
fornia. 
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NORTH, SOUTH, EAST REGIONS 
HOLD MEETINGS IN MAY 





In the final weeks of the month 
of May, three NAHRO regional con- 
ferences were held, following in quick 
succession the three earlier confer- 
ences reported in the June JouRNAL 
(page 202). Almost 800 NAHRO 
members from the southwest, from 
New England, and from the middle 
west participated in the three meet- 
ings. The new words “urban _ re- 
newal” were heard frequently at all 
the conferences—and the new idea of 
“shirtsleeve” maintenance training 
also received special emphasis. 


SOUTHWEST 

National attention was drawn to 
NAHRO’s Southwest regional con- 
ference in Galveston May 16-18, 
when Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner Charles E. Slusser 
lashed back at the latest attack on 
the public housing program that the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards was just then unleashing. 

He told delegates he did not in- 
tend to “let distortion and fraud go 
unchallenged.”” He made the state- 
ment during one of the conference 
luncheons, taking the occasion to 
answer editorial slings published in 
the May 2 issue of NAREB’s news- 
letter, Headlines. 

On that same day, NAREB Presi- 
dent Henry G. Waltemade was testi- 
fying before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency on the pro- 
posed housing amendments of 1955 
(see June JouRNAL, page 187), not 
only repeating some of the Headlines 
charges but adding to them. Thus 


Mr, Slusser’s Galveston speech coun- 
tering NAREB charges found its way 
into the national press simultaneously 
with the report of Mr. Waltemade’s 
statements. Mr. Slusser said that 
NAREB had shown “neither regard 
for facts nor an intelligent under- 
standing of the program.” He coun- 
tered NAREB’s various charges with 
facts and figures and exposed what 
he called “all the old housing bogies,” 


which, he said, “periodically . . . are 
dragged out by NAREB for public 
display. . .” 


He concluded that he wished only 
“that those who seek to discredit and 
destroy public housing could spend a 
week ... in a slum house. . . They'll 
find out soon enough whether fam- 
ilies want to escape from their slum 
hovels into . . . public housing that 


NAREB has tagged a ‘ghetto’. . .” 
General Sessions 


Of the five general sessions at the 
conference, public relations was fea- 
tured at two, with major emphasis of 
discussion directed toward the role 
of each local authority staff member 
in the agency’s public relations ef- 
forts. Urban renewal was the subject 
of a third general session, at which 
federal and local officials reviewed 
the progress and prospects of national 
and local renewal activities. 

Two reviews of public housing op- 
erations were covered in two other 
general sessions. In the first, Law- 
rence N. Bloomberg, PHA chief 
economist, discussed the question of 
whether public housing was meeting 





its objectives. In the second, federal- 
local relations was the subject cov- 
ered by Marshall W. Amis, PHA Fort 
Worth field office director. Mr. Amis 
outlined the areas of responsibility 
assigned to PHA and to local authori- 
ties respectively and pointed out that 
both “share a mutuality of common 
objectives,” with only concrete results 
in operation assuring continued pub- 
lic support of the work of each. 
Workshops 

Six workshop sessions allowed con- 
ference delegates opportunity to dis- 
cuss specifics of their own housing 
jobs. Meeting the needs of problem 
families was the subject of a tenant 
selection workshop, while anothet 
management workshop covered the 
problem of dealing with move-outs, 
Commissioners participated in a dis- 
cussion chaired by PHA Commis- 
sioner Slusser, with attention cen- 
tered on the role of local public and 
private interests in the successful op- 
eration of public housing and _ re- 
newal programs. Other workshops 
were held for accountants, attorneys, 
and maintenance men. 

New Officers 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the regional business meet- 
ing. They are: President—R. Lea- 
land Hunter, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Fort Worth; Vice-President—Dowell 
Naylor, Jr., Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Paris, Texas; Secretary—Miss Mary 
Finks, Tenant Selection Supervisor, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Austin: Treasurer—Daniel W. Hur- 
ley, Accountant, Housing Authority 
of New Orleans; Executive Commit- 
tee, two-year terms—O. W. Collins, 
Port Arthur, Texas; Willis P. Duff, 
Bonham, Texas: Miss Gertrude Ford, 
Galveston; Jack A. Kastor, Dallas; 





Outgoing Southwest regional President Knox Banner (far right) delivers his president's report at regional meeting. With him 
on rostrum are 1955 regional officials: Vice-President Carl Levy, regional reporter Marie C. McGuire, Treasurer Daniel C. Hur- 
ley, and Secretary Ora Belle Rollow (left to right). At right, PHA Commissioner Charles E. Slusser answers the national 
realtors’ association attack on public housing at Southwest meeting luncheon. 
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New Southwest 
right) Treasurer Dan Hurley, Secretary 


officers (left to 


Mary Finks, Vice-President Dowell 
Naylor, and President R. Lealand Hun- 
ter. 





Miss Ruthmary Price, Corpus Chris- 
ti; and R, Redding Stevenson, Little 
Rock; one-year term — Carl Levy, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


NEW ENGLAND 

A compact program of six main 
sessions and three meal functions was 
arranged for delegates to the New 
England regional meeting, held May 
19-20 in Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
Sight and sound techniques used at 
two of the sessions drew lively re- 
sponse from participants: movies, 
music, skits for sessions on urban re- 
newal and maintenance. A pre-con- 
ference program also featured movies 
and the house was brought down at 
the end of the meeting with a dra- 
matic display of home fire preven- 
tion, conducted by an accomplished 
magician. 

Urban Renewal 
A major session on urban renewal 


featured speakers who represented 
local and national official circles as 
well as private industry. Harold R. 
Tavlor, Somerville, Massachusetts re- 


development administrator, stressed 


the importance of wholehearted com- 
munity participation and public in- 
terest to the success of renewal and 
redevelopment programs. He pointed 
out that Somerville’s renewal pro- 
gram would never have become a 
reality without such support 

A color movie, *““The Challenge of 
Rebuilding Our Cities,” was another 
feature of the urban renewal session 
Frederick J. Bashaw, New York real 
estate consultant, who produced the 
film, narrated the story of urban ex- 
pansion in the United States in the 
past 150 years during the showing 
and explained current forces at work 
in our urban land economy, 


Maintenance 


The mystery of the breakdown of a 
combination screen door was revealed 
via a “dragnet” skit at the conference 
maintenance “‘shirtsleeve” — clinic 
After carrying in the “body” of an 
old combination door, the skit cast 
demonstrated the repair of the old 
door and the design and construction 
of a new one—to the accompaniment 
of the popular “This Old 
House.” The skit was followed by a 
discussion of window problems such 


song, 


as glass breakage and warping and a 
demonstration of the use of Porcelain 
Enamel 
ramic tile in bathroom remodeling. 


Products Corporation §ce- 


State Programs 
With two states in the region 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 


having large state-aided housing pro- 
grams, state housing officials took an 
active part in the New England con- 
ference. The Massachusetts program 
of housing fer the aged was discussed 
by Daniel Tyler, Jr., chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Housine Board 
in a special session devoted to the 
subject The state’s 
also highlighted by Massachusetts 
Governor Christian A. Herter, who 
was major speaker at the luncheon 
held the last day of the meeting 
Anothet 
for commissioners (see below was 
chaired by Albert C 
ant commissioner for housing 
necticut State Housing Division 
A view ol 


program was 


conference session—that 


Demers, assist- 


Con- 


state affairs from a 
neighboring region was brought by 
conference banquet speaker Joseph 
P. McMurray, commissioner of the 
New York State Housing Board. M1 
McMurray outlined New York state's 
new program of aid for middle-in- 
come housing (see June 
page 193 


JOURNAL, 


Commissioners—Accountants 


Spec ial conterence sessions were 
scheduled for housing and redevelop- 
ment agency commissioners and for 
agency personnel concerned with ac- 
counting and fiscal problems. Local, 
state, and national officials partici- 
pated in the commissioners session, 
with one of the major discussion 
points being community services and 
the roles of housing authorities and 


welfare agencies in providing them 


Business 


Last on the program was the re- 


which 


gional business meeting at 





New England housing officials gather around new regional President Daniel G. Lyons, Massachusetts Governor Christian A. 
Herter, and NAHRO President Walter B. Mills, Jr. Standing, left to right are Herman D. Hillman, PHA New York field office 
director; Harland A. McPhetres, new regional vice-president; The Right Reverend Myles J. McSwinney, who delivered the 
conference benediction; Fred Dreyer, Boston; NAHRO Executive Director John D. Lange; re-elected regional Treasurer Philip 
Tripp; outgoing regional Secretary Danie! J. Heffernan; outgoing regional President Joseph T. Benedict; Daniel Tyler, Jr., 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Housing Board; and Albert C. Demers of the Connecticut state housing division. 

Pictured at right is Congressman Thomas L. Ashley (D), Toledo, who was warmly received as North Central banquet speaker. 
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Toledo urban renewal director Ed 





ward C. Moore discusses North Central program with Walter B. Mills, Jr.. NAHRO president 


and Urban Renewal Administration Commissioner James W. Follin (left picture, left to right). In center, outgoing regional 
President Harry W. Schneider (left) hears new President McClinton Nunn (right) deliver election acceptance speech. North 
Central maintenance demonstration-exhibit (right) covered range of technical problems, including window screen repair. 





new regional officers and executive 
committee members were elected. 
New officers are: President—Daniel 
G. Lyons, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Vice-President 
Harland A. McPhetres, Director, 
Massachusetts State Housing Board; 
Secretary—Daniel J. Heffernan, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Bristol, Connecticut; 
Treasurer—Philip F, Tripp, Execu- 
tive Director, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, Housing Authority; Execu- 
tive Committee Gilbert Burns, 
Norwalk, Connecticut; Thomas 
Hynes, Jr., Providence; Mildred D. 
Kehoe, West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; William McAnn, Dover, New 
Hampshire; and Anthony F. Navoy, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


NORTH CENTRAL 

“Rebuilding Communities — the 
Citizens’ Concern” was the theme of 
the North Central regional confer- 
ence held May 23-25 in Toledo. The 
subject was carried forward in both 
general sessions and discussion group 
meetings. And, the conference pro- 
gram was balanced off with a series 
of discussion sessions on the specifics 
of housing operation. 

Throughout the two-day program, 
major speakers stressed the impor- 
tance of enlightened citizen action in 
the unfolding and execution of hous- 
ing and community renewal plans. 

The “workable program” aspect of 
the federal urban renewal program 
was the center of a lively exchange 
between NAHRO President Walter 
B. Mills, Jr, and Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration Commissioner James W. 
Follin. Mr. Mills labeled the work- 
able program requirement a “mill- 
stone” which is hampering the public 
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housing program. He was later chal- 
lenged by Mr. Follin, who termed 
the workable program a “keystone” 
rather than a “millstone.” He point- 
ed out that while no city can get 
federal aid of any kind for urban 
renewal without submitting a work- 
able program, it is required to assure 
that new slums will not form as old 
ones are eliminated. 

Three group discussions continued 
the conference theme subject with 
emphases on (1) community rela- 
tions and public relations in commu- 
nity rebuilding programs; (2) how 
to achieve cooperation between pub- 
lic and private agencies to advance 
urban renewal plans; (3) descrip- 
tions of workable program progress. 

Winding up the conference theme 
coverage was an address by W. Bev- 
erly Mason, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration urban renewal officer, 
Mr. Mason gave FHA’s viewpoint on 
the urban renewal program and he 
urged that FHA programs be con- 
sidered early in the development of 
urban renewal project plans. 


Housing Operations 
Group discussions on nine phases 
of housing operations rounded out 
the conference program. At two ses- 
sions devoted to community resources 
for solving family problems, partici- 
pants concluded that the following 
steps should be taken: (1) personnel 
trained in social welfare should be 
added to management staffs; (2 
community agencies and housing au- 
thorities should hold frequent confer- 
ences on their common problems; 
and (3) educational programs should 
be advanced to acquaint social agen- 
cies with authority policies. 
Maintenance problems were cov- 
ered in both discussion and demon- 


stration. The discussion subject was 
economy in operation, with four 
areas covered: (1) employee train- 
ing: 2 examination of work 
methods: (3) evaluation of work 
organization; (4) responsibilities of 
supervisors. Extensive maintenance 
demonstration exhibits were set up at 
one of the Toledo authority projects. 

Other specific sessions covered 
problems of relocation, accounting, 
housing for the aged, racial integra- 
tion of housing projects, annual con- 
tributions contracts, the adequacy of 
federal specifications, and in-service 
training clinics. Commissioners par- 
ticipated in a special luncheon session 
see June JOURNAL, page 205 


Regional Business 

Regional members elected new of- 
ficers on the last day of the confer- 
ence. They are: President—McClin- 
ton Nunn, Director. Toledo Metro- 
politan Housing Authority; First 
Vice-President — Charles L, Farris, 
Executive Director, St. Louis Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Au- 
thority; Second Vice-President—Wil- 
liam Millich, Superintendent of 
Project Operations, Detroit Housing 
Commission; Secretary—Bette Jen- 
kins, Director of Research, Informa- 
tion and Statistics, Detroit Housing 
Commission; Treasurer—Elmer C. 
Jolly, Executive Director, Peoria, 
Illinois Housing Authority; Execu- 
tive Committee, two-year terms—lIra 
Bach, Chicago: Charles W. Brant, 
Dayton, Ohio; Robert T. Jorvig, St. 
Paul; Roy B. MacAfee, Pontiac, 
Michigan: Brice Martin, Chicago: 
Paul R. McCauley, Kansas City, 
Missouri: Paul L. Strait, Youngs- 
town; and Stanley Wojcik, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan; one-year term 

D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago, 
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As the midpoint was passed in 
this first year of maintenance shirt- 
sleeve clinics jointly sponsored by 
NAHRO and the Public Housing 
Administration, the program ap- 
peared to be rolling along at a lively 
pace — with 27 clinics already held 
throughout the country and 14 more 
scheduled for the balance of the 
year. All NAHRO regions have now 
reported clinics either held or sched- 
uled and, as fall approaches, the 
push will soon be on for a second 
round of training sessions —on the 
theory that they should be held at 
least twice a year for real effect. 

PHA and NAHRO, meanwhile, 
plan to get togethe sometime this 
fall and make an over-all review and 
evaluation of the program, with a 


SHIRT SLEEVE 
MAINTENANCE 
CLINIC 


NEW YORK CLINIC SYMBOL 


view toward advising future clinic 
organizers on successful patterns. 
Since the JouRNAL last reported 
on the shirtsleeve program (see May 
JouRNAL, page 160), six clinics pre- 
viously announced as scheduled have 
now been staged and six additional 
clinics previously unannounced have 
also been held Augusta, Georgia, 
May 12-13: Columbus, Georgia, 
June 7-8; Providence, June 16-17; 
Philadelphia, June 16-17; Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, June 21-22; 
and Syracuse, June 23-24. Mean- 
while, seven future clinics have been 
scheduled: 
Atlanta July 12-13 
Superior, Wisconsin 
Decatur, Alabama — July 26-27 
Orlando, Florida August 10-11 
Savannah August 17-18 
Albany, Georgia — August 24-25 
Chicago — September 12-13 


July 19-20 
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Maintenance Clinics — 





A clinic that has been heralded 
as a model for future training pro- 
grams in the Middle Atlantic region 
was staged in New York City April 
25-26, with the New York City 
Housing Authority playing host to 
delegates from local authorities 
throughout northern New Jersey and 
southern New York. 


New York Plan 

With an attendance of 120, the 
clinic was staged in the maintenance 
training headquarters of the author- 
ity and at its Lillian Wald Houses. 
During the registration period the 
first morning, delegates were divided 
into four groups, each of which then 
rotated through four specialized 
training sessions that ran concur- 
rently on a schedule of two three- 
hour periods each day. A grounds 
clinic covered lawn care: trees and 
shrubs; fencing; grounds mainte- 
nance equipment; paving and con- 
crete patching; and such grounds 
facilities as benches, playground 
equipment, clothesline poles. <A 
household equipment session covered 
repair and maintenance of refrigera- 
tors and cooking ranges, concentrat- 
ing on springs, hinges, insulation, 
gaskets, and finishes. The 
about structures included discussions 
of window repairing, tile floor re- 
pairing, maintenance, and 
caulking: the plumbing clinic cov- 
ered all common problems in bath- 
room and kitchen plumbing. 

To make certain that the discus- 
sions focused around the people for 
whom the whole clinic was set up, 
different colored badges were issued 


Ssessit yn 


doot 


to registrants so that discussion lead- 
ers could easily distinguish between 
maintenance personnel, who were 
the real students, and 
not engaged in maintenance work 
but interested in learning about it 
and the staff people who were in- 
volved in putting on the program. 


“observers” 


Credit Line 
Credit for much of the success of 
the clinic has been attributed to the 
careful and elaborate pre-clinic pro- 
gram planning, which included a ful! 
dress rehearsal for discussion leaders 
The leaders, chosen mostly from au- 


Continued column three, page 247 












One of the four specialized training groups 
at New York clinic featured structural work. 
Above M. Jamison of Newark (standing be- 
hind window) describes steel sash window 
replacement. Hammering job is being exe- 


cuted by J. Milan, who is also of Newark. 





















At the plumbing session of the New York 
clinic, the New York City authority's field 
superintendent describes a bathtub repair. 
At left, standing, is Atlantic City's mainte- 
mance supervisor, C. Reid, who assisted in 
the demonstrations of a variety of repairs. 






















Grounds maintenance was the subject of 
still another training group at New York 
clinic. These sessions were conducted by 
George Schwank of the New York authority, 
with the assistance of W. Olenski. A shrub 
pruning job is in process in the above picture. 
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Tenant Sales and Services— 


what should management policy be in setting charges? 


Tere is the No. 8 question in the management problem series sponsored by NAHRO’s Managemen: 
Committee. Four cities state their policies on assessing tenants for speciat services. If JOURNAL read- 


ers agree with—or take exception to 
for publication later in the year. 


NEXT MONTH... 


any of these statements their comments would be welcomed 


the ninth question in the series will be posed: what rent collection methods should an authority fol- 
low to prevent delinquencies? Advance comments on this question can be submitted by JouRNAL 
readers for publication with the original statements in the August-September issue. 


SAVANNAH— 
MILLarp N. WILLIAMS 


Assistant Director of Management, 
Housing Authority of Savannah 


To the ever-mounting list of ob- 
stacles in the way of fair and efficient 
management, this particular subject 
may be added. Like so many other 
problems, its solution requires clear 
thinking and a human approach. 

From somewhat limited experi- 
ence, we observe that there seems to 
be two schools of thought concerning 
charges to the tenant. On the one 
hand, the theory is, we are on the job 
to provide adequate housing for peo- 
ple who cannot afford rent on the 
private market; therefore, our ten- 
ants are in the low-income group. 
Many in management feel that these 
people should not have the burden of 
extra charges placed upon an already 
burdened income. Why subsidize 
them in one instance and reverse the 
procedure with charges? 

On the other hand, the second 
school may take this point into con- 
sideration. ..and yet believe that it 
is important for the tenant to feel re- 
sponsibility while he is living in a 
project. The housing authority of 
Savannah governs its charges under 
this philosophy. 

When a family moves into a proj- 
ect from subsandard conditions, it 
has a new opportunity to become 
part of an integrated neighborhood 
that provides both standard housing 
and a wholesome environment. In 
many cases this family brings with it 
poor living habits and needs constant 
guidance to fully avail itself of the 
benefits of its surroundings. If the 
family has never concerned itself with 
cleaning a floor or protecting a wall, 
chances are it will not start of its own 
(Cowtinued column three, page 245) 
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CORPUS CHRISTI— 
Mrs. EpNA GARRETT 
Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Corpus Christi 


The size of a local authority and 
the location of the different housing 
projects that it operates largely deter- 
mine what “extras” in the form of 
sales and services to tenants shall be 
provided. In some localities, “sales” 
may be limited to having packets of 
zinnia seeds for sale in the manage- 
ment office and “services” may con- 
sist only of provisions for tenants to 
be admitted to their apartments after 
having locked themselves out. What- 
ever the extent, sales and services are 
provided tenants because the author- 
ity deems them important to the 
smooth and effective operation of the 
project, 

At each of the six projects in Cor- 
pus Christi, sales, as such, are limited 
to making floor cleaner and floor wax 
available to the tenant at cost. Ob- 
viously, this measure was initiated to 
encourage the proper care and main- 
tenance of floors, whether asphalt 
tile, concrete, or hardwood. Electric 
wax polishers are available for rent 
to tenants at a nominal charge to 
cover eventual replacements of the 
machines. 

If a tenant locks himself out dur- 
ing project office hours, he may check 
out a duplicate key from the office 
and there is no charge if the key is 
returned within 24 hours. Tenants 
who lock themselves out after office 
hours are instructed to call an emer- 
gency number and request a main- 
tenance employee to admit them. For 
this service the tenant’s account is 
billed $1. 

Tools for the maintenance of lawns 
as required by the dwelling lease may 
(Continued column two, page 246) 


SPRINGFIELD— 
ELMER A. SucKow 
Executive Director, Springfield, 
Illinois Housing Authority 


With reference to the policy re- 
garding sales and services to tenants 
and other charges, every tenant is re- 
sponsible for the glass in his dwelling 
unit, that is the windows and doors. 
We make a fixed charge of $1.50 for 
glass replacement. The windows are 
four-pane windows, each pane of 
class being 12 inches x 30 inches, and 
our charge just barely covers the cost 
of glass and installation. 

Plumbing repairs _ necessitated 
through neglect of the tenant are 
charged on a time and material basis 
with a minimum charge of $1. 

Tenants are charged for damage 
to screen doors considered the cause 
of the tenant, such as cutting the 
screen to reach the lock of a door, 
which was a general nuisance and 
which has been definitely reduced by 
enforcing the repair charge. 

Our John Hay Homes develop- 
ment has electric ranges and careless 
use of the ovens causes plastic switch 
buttons to burn. Upon admission, 
tenants are instructed how to avoid 
such damage and we make a charge 
for damage to the range buttons. In 
this connection, I would recommend 
that housing authorities procure 
ranges with chrome control buttons 
and much of this maintenance nui- 
sance could be avoided. 

John Hay Homes has always been 
100 per cent metered. Charges are 
made for all utilities used in excess of 
the consumption limit stated in the 
lease. 

In order to enforce yard mainte- 
nance, we have for the past seven 
years required each tenant to pur- 
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RICHMOND 
Freperic A. Fay 
Executive Director, Richmond, 
Virginia Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority 

The low-rent housing projects op- 
erated by the Richmond authority 
follow a firm and strict management 
policy designed to impress the tenant 
coming from slum housing with his 
responsibilities for the care of his 
home and other equipment and at the 
same time to develop an efficient and 
economical operation on the part of 
the authority. The dwelling lease, 
tenants handbook, and the manag- 
er’s consultation with the incoming 
tenant all very carefully emphasize 
the tenant’s responsibilities and obli- 
gations. At the same time, our policy 
with respect to charges is made clear 
so that there is no misunderstanding. 

The authority's policies on sales 

and services to tenants are centered 
about a system of standard charges 
that have been developed on an av- 
erage basis in order to eliminate crit- 
icism of what are sometimes de- 
scribed as “high” actual costs, which 
might recognize the varying effic- 
iency of labor. The policy as stated is 
as follows: 
It will be the policy of the authority that 
tenants will be assessed a_ reasonable 
amount for work done by the authority's 
maintenance forces or others because of 
damage to occupancy other than normal 
wear and tear, except that routine grass 
cutting during the period May 15 to 
October 15 is also included as a charge 
against the tenants. 

Our discussion here will be based 
on the charges for damage due to oc- 
cupancy other than normal wear and 
tear and the type of charge such as 
grass cutting where the work is done 
for the convenience of the authority. 


In carrying out the authority’s pol-’* 


icy, the interior of a tenant’s dwelling 
unit and the shrubbery and lawn 
areas outside that unit and within the 
area of his responsibility as determin- 
ed by management are both consid- 
ered to be the responsibility of the 
tenant and charges for unusual dam- 
age are assessed against him regard- 
less of who is actually responsible— 
which means that in some cases the 
tenant must look to others for his re- 
imbursement. This procedure has 
been adopted because it gives the 
tenant an immediate interest in his 
own dwelling unit and its immediate 
surroundings and develops a sense of 
responsibility for them. 

A system of standard charges cov- 
ering all of the normal operations in- 
side and outside the dwelling unit 
has been very carefully developed 
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A READER WRITES... 


Dorothy Brunsell, Manager, Rio Vista Project, Housing Authority 
of the County of Kern, California and a member of NAHRO’s 1955 
Management Committee, had a preview of all the articles in the 
JouRNAL’s management problem series, sponsored by the committee. 
She comments as follows on the “sales and services” statements that 
appear on this and the facing page. 

“Of all the articles, I was most impressed by the statements of 
Millard N. Williams of Savannah. Charges for sales and services are 
the most controversial accounts to collect and I think the subject 
was neatly summed up in Mr. Williams’ line: ‘One mistake made 
in maintenance [and I would add management] is the assumption 
that the tenant knows as much as we think he does or as much as 
we know.’ 

“How can we logically expect a// families coming into neat, well 
kept projects from overcrowded, substandard homes to develop 
overnight into neat, well trained, intelligent housekeepers? The 
family who has never had to care for asphalt tile floors, freshly 
painted walls, thick lawns, and neat shrubs, or even such items as 
a new stove or refrigerator, must be told how and, if necessary, shown 
how to keep such items in good clean condition. The definition of 
a well cared for yard or well maintained unit can differ greatly, 
depending on whether you are a maintenance man trained in such 
work or a tenant who does not know the proper procedures. 

“I do not deny that charges should be made for neglect and mis- 
use but I agree with Mr, Williams in his remark ‘Common sense and 
fairness should be the guide in levying charges; therefore, flat rates 


are impractical in most cases.’ ” 











over a period of years. Over 100 dif- 
ferent and separate items are includ- 
ed on the list of charges, which have 
been developed not only to take into 
account the actual cost to the author- 
ity of the particular item or service 
but also the tenant’s ability to pay. 
Consequently, although the charges 
do not represent a bargain price for 
the work, they are a sufficient penalty 
to develop a realization of the ten- 
ant’s responsibility and to cause him 
to appreciate the fact that damage 
and repairs can be expensive. 

The policy is designed to give the 
tenant benefit of the doubt and to 
allow a reasonable latitude as to what 
is actually normal wear and tear. 
Thus on turnover, no charge is made 
for any cleaning where the time of 
cleaning the vacated apartment is 
one man-hour or less. Where more 
than that minimum time is required, 
the cleaning of walls is charged at 
$2.50 per room; scrubbing floors at 
$1 per room; and cleaning ceilings at 
$1.50 per room. 

One of the biggest single items for 
which a charge is made is glass break- 
age, which is charged at the uniform 
rate of $1.50 per glass regardless of 
size, type, or location (whether on 
ground or third floor) . 

Some few years ago the authority 
attempted a tenant grounds mainte- 


nance program and the results were 
not found to be adequate or satisfac- 
tory. Since that time the authority 
has experimented with a contract 
grounds maintenance service and at 
present is mowing grass and caring 
for trees and shrubbery with project 
labor, for which a charge of $1 per 
month per unit is made. From the 
standpoint of over-all appearance, 
contract maintenance was found far 
more satisfactory than tenant main- 
tenance and maintenance by project 
forces is an improvement over the 
contract operation. We find that the 
charge for grass mowing and care of 
shrubbery develops a feeling of re- 
sponsibility on the part of tenants for 
their grounds. 

Altogether, our policy has resulted 
in better appearance of the projects, 
better housekeeping and better care 
of the units by the tenants and an effi- 
cient and economical maintenance 
operation in which the authority 
takes a pardonable pride. 


SAVANNAH— 

(Continued from page 244) 

volition. It is up to management to 

point out the desirability of such 

maintenance and in some cases, to 

achieve this goal involves charges. 
Pursuing this thought, one mistake 

made in maintenance is the assump- 
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tion that the tenant knows as much 
as we think he does or, as much as 
we know. It is necessary to keep him 
informed. To do so may involve 
mimeographed instructions and sug- 
gestions, visual aids, and direct con- 
tact through home visits or talks at 
project meetings. 

Referring back to the family who 
has moved into the project, if, after 
two contacts, the tenant fails to clean 
and wax the floors of his unit, it is 
within reason to send a project main- 
tenance man to clean them and place 
a charge against the tenant. On the 
first occasion, the charge may be 
small. If the negligence continues, 
an increase is necessary to impress 
the tenant with the importance of 
the matter. 

One of the problems closely allied 
with that of charges is preventive 
maintenance. As time passes, each 
project will have ever increasing 
maintenance costs which, without 
stretching the imagination, can con- 
ceivably become a serious problem 
before project bonds reach maturity. 
With insidious growth, a minor prob- 
lem overlooked today becomes a ma- 
jor hazard tomorrow. It is our duty 
to get the tenant’s cooperation in pre- 
ventive maintenance. 

When such a program is being con- 
ducted, the tenant should be notified 
in advance that he will be charged 
for that for which he is responsible. 
Such an approach will not only tend 
to correct an existing situation; it will 
also help stop abuse. 

Common sense and fairness should 
be the guide in levying charges; 
therefore, flat rates are impractical 
in most cases. It is the responsibility 
of those in management to appraise 
the particular situation at hand and 
charge accordingly. For instance, 
the charge should not be the same 
when it takes a maintenance man 
three minutes to unstop a commode 
as compared to one hour removing 
a can or wire clothes hanger from 
another commode. With a flat rate. 
someone will be overcharged. 

On most projects the lease states 
that the tenant will be responsible 
for damages done to the unit during 
his tenancy. He should be made fully 
aware of this responsibility. However, 
when exterior forces over which he 
has no control are brought to bear. 
special consideration should be given. 
It is one thing to collect $1 for a piece 
of shrubbery broken by neighborhood 
children and another to completely 
alienate a tenant and lose his coop- 
eration. In this case, it would take 
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This is not a cock and bull story! 
This is — a goat and bull story. 

John O'Neil, who manages the 
Hartford authority's Charter Oak 
Terrace, tells the tale. 

An irate tenant called Mr. O'Neil 
in the wee hours one morning re- 
cently to advise that — well, frank- 
ly, there was a bull, also a goat, out 
on the front lawn munching up the 
fescue, making strange noises; ten- 
ant couldn't sleep! 

Investigation proved that the ten- 
ant was really quite sober. There 
was indeed a little bull and a baby 
goat. They'd been purchased by 
another tenant at a Hartford fair. 
The owner only wanted to keep them 
around until they fattened up. 

O'Neil's decision: no soap! —no 
goat! — no bull!! 





a circus advance man to convince 
the tenant that he actually was re- 
sponsible. Cooperation from a ten- 
ant is the most valuable asset a man- 
ager can have. 

Opposed to the instance just given 
is the case where a tenant parked 
his automobile on the lawn in front 
of his dwelling. After two requests, 
he continued the practice and was 
charged $1.50. Two other times he 
parked his automobile on the grass 
and was charged $3 and $5. The 
increasing charges made him mind- 
ful of the fact that he was destroy- 
ing property and interfering with his 
neighbors. 

Missing items are charged to the 
tenants but, again, common sense 
must be used. A bathtub stopper used 
for three years can conceivably wear 
out. The family moving out should 
not have to pay for an item whose 
life has been spent. 

Those of us who forget that they 
are dealing with human problems are 
in for disappointment. Already 
many people who are deserving and 
in need refuse to move into a project 
because of our many rules and regu- 
lations. Fairness and a willingness to 
explain can prevent this attitude. 


CORPUS CHRISTI— 

(Continued from page 244) 

be checked out. There is no charge 
for the use of this equipment if it is 
returned within the specified time. 
When the equipment becomes past 
due, the tenant is notified by postal 
card and a charge of 25 cents per tool 
per day is made. 

Another service available upon re- 
quest of the tenant is pest control, 
with the spraying of an effective in- 
secticide being done by a trained 
project employee. Charge for this 
service is $2 and up, depending on 


the number of bedrooms in the apart- 
ment sprayed, 

“Other charges” made by this au- 
thority for tenants in possession con- 
sist of innumerable items relative to 
repair and replacement of dwelling 
equipment. On answering a service 
request, it is necessary for the main- 
tenance employee to indicate on the 
request itself whether or not the re- 
pair or replacement is needed because 
of normal wear and tear or because 
of damage or carelessness on the part 
of the tenant family. For example, 
if the plumbing is stopped up by roots 
or shrubs growing near the sewer 
pipes, no charge should be assessed 
the tenant and this fact is noted on 
the request form. If the stoppage is 
caused by a stray sock or a child’s 
toy, the tenant’s account is charged. 

In order to assure that uniformity 
is maintained in arriving at the 
proper charge to be made for various 
types of repairs, a “Schedule of 
Charges for Repairs and Replace- 
ments” is used by all maintenance 
personnel and project managers. This 
schedule lists the cost of various parts 
and items of material, together with 
the cost for labor or installation. For 
example, in replacing a broken win- 
dow pane, the cost of the glass (30 
cents)’ plus the labor to install the 
glass at the rate of $1.50 per hour, 
with a minimum labor charge of 75 
cents, is indicated. The schedule also 
lists a monthly surcharge for excess 
electricity usage for tenants who use 
a deep freeze or who use their own 
refrigerator in addition to the one 
furnished in the apartment. 

It is important that at the time of 
move-in the tenant be advised of the 
authority's policy on services and 
charges; it is equally urgent that the 
authority be consistent and uniform 
in the application of its policy. 
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NAHRO SALUTES 





the members of NAHRO and sub- 
scribers to the JoURNAL oF HousINnc 
who passed 20-, 15-, 10-, or 5-year 
anniversaries with the Association 
during the month of June. 


20 Years 
Harland Bartholomew, St. Louis 
G. Frank Cordner, Santa Fe 
Orlando A. Corzilius, Chicago 
Raymond A. Fisher, Edgewood, Pennsyl- 
vania 
William T. Rossiter, Cleveland 
Warren Jay Vinton, Washington, D. C. 


15-19 Years 

Marshall W. Amis, Fort Worth 

George L. Bott, New Orleans 

Chicago Public Library 

Lawrence M. Cox, Norfolk 

Frank G. Etheridge, Atlanta 

Carl L. Feederle, Warren, Ohio 

First Buctingham Community, Inc., Ar- 
lington, Virginia 

Alvin M. Fromherz, New Orleans 

William J. Guste, New Orleans 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana 

Dowell Naylor, Waco, Texas 

Philip Nichols, Boston 

Rochester Public Library, Rochester, New 
York 

John E. Schulz, Long Branch, New Jer- 
sey 

Abner D. Silverman, Washington, D. C. 

A. Gideon Spieker, Toledo 

James L. Stephenson, Dallas 

Philip F. Tripp, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts 

Roland A. Wank, New York City 

Harry M. Zimmerman, New Orleans 


10-14 Years 
William Shock Boteler, Atlanta 
Temple Hoyne Buell, Denver 
Joseph R. Crumbie, Mineral Wells, Texas 
William J. Donovan, Newport, Rhode 
Island 
Gertrude Ford, Galveston 
Mrs. Edna Garrett, Corpus Christi 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 
Maxine Y. Haberman, Cleveland 
L. Walter Henslee, Galveston 
C. S. Holt, Richmond, Virginia 
Ralph Ingram, Washington, D. C. 
Philip M. Klutznick, Park Forest, Illinois 
W.S. Lawrence, New Orleans 
B. H. Marshall, Jr., Wilmington, North 
Carolina 
Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, San Antonio 
Mrs. Ruth T. Morrel, Dallas 
The Right Reverend Monsignor J. R. 
Mulroy, Denver 
Alice-Louise Nathan, Waukegan, Illinois 
Mrs. Dowell Naylor, Waco, Texas 
Ruthmary Price, Corpus Christi 
Hugo Schwartz, Chicago 
R. G. Scurry, Dallas 
Thomas H. Shields, Jr., Baton Rouge 
Mrs. Johnny T. Smith, Galveston 
Clarence J. Stenzel, Fort Worth 
Robert H. Tifft, Buffalo 
Ruth Voris, Washington, D. C. 
Robert A. Watson, Atlantic City 
A. B. White, Birmingham 
Frank D. Zopfi, Atlanta 
5-9 Years 
Edward Aronov, Milwaukee 
Iris Ashwell, Evanston, Illinois 
Charles C. Barnes, Fort Worth 
J. H. Barr, Galveston 
A. J. Beckway, Galveston 
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Mrs. Katherine Belcher, Houston 

Mrs. Lois Browning, Corpus Christi 
Edward G. Buckley, Dallas 

Karl Buster, Arlington, Texas 

L. J. Cameron, San Antonio 

Isadore Candeub, Newark 

William H. Cary, Jr., Washington, D. ¢ 
Ken C. Cavanaugh, Washington, D. ( 
Mrs. Valerie Chew, Houston 


John W. Collins, Connellsville, Pennsyl- 


Vania 
Mrs. Rose M. Conlon, Utica, New York 
Thomas L. Crompton, Columbus, Ohio 
Leo A. Daly Company, Omaha 
Tamaara Danish, Chicago 
B. A. Delano, Bellaire, Texas 
Ann Fitzgerald, Galveston 
Paul A. Flowers, San Antonio 
Paul S. Freedman, Chicago 
Fumol Corporation, New York City 
Brooxie Griffin, Memphis 
Mrs. Jennie B. Groskin, Philadelphia 
Stanley W. Hahn, Chicago 
James E. Halligan, New Orleans 
W. G. Hames, Corpus Christi 
L. E. Henry, Pittsburgh 
Mark K. Herley, Detroit 
Mrs. Gene Hewett, Dallas 
A. B. Hirschfeld, Denvet 
Thomas Hynes, Jr., Providence 
Clifford H. Johnson, New Orleans 
David Joyce, Providence 
Grace V. Kafka, Rockford, Illinois 
Jac k A. Kastor, Dallas 
Howard B. Kimmel, New York City 
Donald H. Kinney, Denver 
Fred W. Kraft, Chicago 
Robert J. Kuhn, New Orleans 
Mrs. Maurine Lockett, Galveston 
E. E. Marshall, Cairo, Illinois 
Mrs. Gladdice Mayo, Miami 
Joe McLarty, Dallas 
John Mingle, Corpus Christi 
Mrs. Nannie D. Mitchell, Fort Worth 
Mrs. Ramona Mondragon, Corpus Christi 
Mrs. Elsie Morgan, Dallas 
Samuel E. Null, Memphis 
Don V. Oesterling, Birmingham 
Oklahoma A and M College Library 
Benier F. Pye, Jr., Fort Worth 
Mrs. Stephanie G. Ramsden, Fort Worth 
Jack K. Reber, Oklahoma City 
The Rice Institute, Houston 
Marie A. Riesterer, Detroit 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 
Philip Schorr, New York City 
J. Frazer Smith, Memphis 
C. Karl Spock, Forth Worth 
H. F. Springhorn, New York City 
Emil A. Tiboni, Philadelphia 
Frank Veney, Baltimore 
Newton C. Ward, Birmingham 
Mrs. Alice E. White, Texarkana, Texas 
William Wilhite, Temple, Texas 
Samuel M. Winton, E! Cerrito, California 


SPRINGFIELD— 


(Continued from page 244 


chase a 95 toot hose at cost to the 


authority, which cost is currently $3 

Lost keys must be replaced at 35 
cents each. 

Chis authority imposes a security 
deposit charge of $1 per month until 
the tenant has accumulated a 
month’s rent and we think the de- 
posit has many advantages. Where 
the security deposit is substantial, we 
have frequently, at the tenant's re- 
quest, where damage is substantial, 
charged the tenant's security deposit 
account and the tenant has rebuilt 
said deposit at the rate of $1 per 
month to again reach its maximum 

In our operation of 599 units, the 
sales and services to tenants agere- 
gate $6409.44 per annum. The losses 
to the authority in the collection of 
these items has been negligible. 


MAINTENANCE— 

Continued from page 243) 
thorities near New York City for con 
venience, used the rehearsal to iron 
out kinks and make refinements in 
their demonstrations and equipment. 
In a post-clinic evaluation meeting, 
the clinic organizers agreed that the 
rehearsal idea had been the most 
important contribution to the shirt- 
sleeve clinic’s success and indicated 
that the rehearsal and other patterns 
and techniques used in New York 
would be recommended for use in 
other regional sessions. 

General enthusiasm over the suc- 
cess of the New York clinic came 
from many participants, who indi- 
cated that any one of the four ses- 
sions alone was well worth the trip 
to New York. High praise also came 
from Rutcher Skagerberg of PHA’s 
Washington office, who characterized 
the clinic as excellent and said it 
was the closest thing he had seen to 
his idea of what a maintenance 
shirtsleeve clinic should be like. 








ANOTHER NAHRO SALUTE... 


to the New Iberia housing authority in Louisiana, which in June 
achieved 100 per cent membership on the part of its staff. Robert 
Badon, the authority’s director, is NAHRO membership chairman 
for the state and is working closely with the NAHRO Southwest 
Regional Council's membership committee. 

That region has turned in the best record in the country in num- 
ber of both individual and agency memberships enrolled. Regional 
President Knox Banner and Regional Membership Chairman Har- 
mon J. Hodges have developed a personal contact recruitment system 
that as of the first of June had brought 21 new agency members into 
the Association and more than 70 individual members, 
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JOH-GI—SASH LOCK, LIFT 





Cigars are now being passed out 
by a hardware manufacturer who 
has just given “birth” to “twins” 
the “twins” being a new sash lock 
and matching sash lift (pictured 
above) for double hung windows. 
Both youngsters are reported “doing 
well” and both, it is claimed, sport 
new design features that make for 
better operation and appearance. 

The new sash lock (the little fel- 
low pictured on top) is the shorty 
of the pair—only 5/8 inches high. 
Its proud producers claim that its 
powerful camming-action lock easily 
pulls the upper and lower sashes 
securely together to shut out drafts, 
dust, and dirt and to prevent any 
rattling. Only four screws are 
needed to install the lock and even 
this operation is made easy by a 
template that shows exactly where 
to place the screws. 

The sash lift (the fat fellow on 
the bottom) is 4-5/8 inches wide 
wide enough, they say, to cover any 
old screw holes and marks when the 
new lift is used to replace an old 
one. The lift is firmly attached to 
the sash bottom by three screws and 
the lifting job is made easier by a 
streamlined rounding of the grip (see 
side view, lower left inset), 
strain on the fingers. 

Being prolific people, the “pro- 
ducers” of these new “twins” say 
that they can turn ’em out in either 
solid brass or steel in standard fin- 
ishes. 

JOH-G2—LIQUID RUBBER 

Ever hear the joke about sending 

a guy out to buy a can of rubber? 


for less 
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Well—it’s no joke! Liquid rubber 
that can be sprayed, brushed, or 
dipped onto all kinds of surfaces for 
insulation, cushioning, waterproof- 
ing, and a host of other uses is now 
a reality—a reality called Rub-R-ize. 

Rub-R-ize comes in a variety of 
colors or in transparent form—and 
it can be thinned simply by adding 
water! Applications of the new rub- 
ber liquid normally require no 
special bonding agent, the manu- 
facturers say, but where maximum 
adherence of the coating is an abso- 
lute requirement, a special primer 
called RM-42 is available to do the 
job. 

A major and obvious use of the 
new Rub-R-ize is in insulating electri- 
cal equipment and fixtures: repairing 
worn insulation on wires, coating the 
handles of tools used to work near 
electricity, insulating electrical equip- 
ment to prevent shorts, etc. 

Among the dozens of other rec- 
ommended uses of the new rubber 
liquid are: coating machine or con- 
struction parts for waterproofing, 
coating tools or moving objects that 
might scratch or mar walls or wood- 
work, coating underground or under- 
water pipes and fixtures for mois- 
ture and _ corrosion resistance, 
coating places where the rubber will 
serve as cushioning to reduce noise, 
repairing refrigerator door insulation 
seals, and coating machine bases for 
reducing vibration. 

Rub-R-ize is available in 1 gallon 
containers for $7.95 and in larger 
quantities up to a 50 gallon drum 
costing $250. The RM-42 primer 
comes in pints for $1.68, in quart 
and gallon sizes up to a 50 gallon 
drum costing $200. 


JOH-G3—MASONRY DRILL 
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Rockets? Fire crackers? Primitive 
arrowheads? Nope! The two gad- 
gets shown above are the two parts 
of a new kind of masonry drill, the 
Rotrkore. It reportedly does a fast, 
easy, quiet, neat job of boring holes 





in concrete, brick, stone, vitreous 
tile, terra cotta block, and other hard 
materials. 

Here’s the secret of the new drill’s 
easier, faster operation: it just cuts 
a circle around the part of the ma- 
sonry that is to be drilled and re- 
moves a circular core, without bother- 
ing to pulverize it. This action is 
accomplished by a circle bore head 
(shown above on top), which is made 
with little carbide cutting tips im- 
bedded around its cutting edge per- 
imeter. These carbide tips extend a 
little wider than the circumference 
of the drill and thus make a clean 
neat cut into which the drill can 
move. The tips are also set firmly and 
deeply enough in the drill to elimi- 
nate noisy “chattering” as they cut 
into the masonry. The drill head is 
hollow, so that the masonry core can 
recede into it as the drill bores into 
the surface. 

To help get the circle drill started 
on the job, a special starter drill 
(shown bottom) is slipped inside the 
drill core. The starter drill projects 
beyond the end of the circle drill 
and does the initial boring until the 
circle drill starts cutting the masonry 
and digs in deep enough so that it 
can go on drilling without the starte1 
and without jumping out of place. 

Rotrkore drills come in 13 sizes, 
equipped to bore holes from 2 inch 
to 2 inches, priced from $6.50 to 
$29.50 respectively. 


JOH-G4—SELF-TAP SCREW KIT 

An easy way to find a needle in 
a haystack has not yet been dis- 
covered .. . but a way to perform 
an equally difficult feat locating 
easily and quickly just the right size 
self-tapping screw for fastening sheet 
metal, brass, aluminum, composition 
board, plywood, plastics, etc. — has 
now been found under the name 
of Handy Andy. 

The Handy Andy is a flat rec- 
tangular little box containing 288 all- 
purpose self-tapping screws in 21 
sizes, provided in varying quantities 
matched to frequency of use. An in- 
dex on the inside of the kit enables 
a mechanic to readily identify each 
size screw, so that the correct screw 
for any job is always at his finger 
tips. This arrangement, 
Andy’s maker claims, saves installa- 
tion time; insures proper and posi- 
tive fastening; eliminates tapping, 
soldering, riveting, and bolting. 

The screws in the Handy Andy 
kit are all nickel plated steel of uni- 
form hardness and with sharp points 
to assure easy starting. 
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JOH-G5—FIRE VENTS 

Automation has now found a 
place in the fire fighting field. Power- 
operated fire vents that automatic- 
ally open in case of a fire have re- 
cently been put on the market; 
they're called Pyrovents. 

Pyrovents are prefabricated square 
metal hatches about 5 feet square 
that are built into the roof of a 
building. Inside the Pyrovent is a 
sensing device that reacts to any ex- 
cessive amount of heat inside the 
building and sets a hatch lid-raising 
mechanism into action. Result is that 
fumes, smoke, and heat that might 
otherwise spread inside the building, 
enlarging the fire and hampering 
firemen, are allowed to 
through the fire vent. 


escape 


Pyrovent’s automatic operation 
feature, it is claimed, offers 
security for building owners, 


greater 
greater 
safety for building occupants in case 
of a fire, and greater efficiency and 
safety for firemen, who can work 
closer to a fire without being hin- 
dered by intense smoke, heat, and 
fumes, 


JOH-G6—TENSION SCREEN 

“Guaranteed to fit without 
ging or losing its shape—not loosened 
by temperature changes.” 


What’s this? 


sag- 


Something new in 


a 
feminine apparel? No, it’s a descrip- 
tion of a window tension screen 


called 
that 


Springtite (pictured below 


deformation 


caused by 


resists 





othe 
distortions to which screens are lia- 
ble. 

Springs are the things that do the 
trick. The held tight to 
the window by two coil springs on 
the top rail in which all the tension 
is centered rather than in the screen 
itself. Consequently, the manufac- 
turers claim, the always 
pulled taut and will spring back 
into shape if accidentally struck by 
a ball or other object or if tempera- 


weather changes, blows, and 


screen is 


screen 1S 


tures tend to change its contour. 
Other features about the Spring- 


tite: clips on the bottom rail can re- 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
248 and 249 on which you would like full technical literature. Then 
send this coupon to the JouRNAL oF Housing, 1313 East 60th Street, 


FREE LITERATURE 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


JOH-G7—Floor Maintenance 
Temperature Control 
Oil Burner Care 


Playground Equipment 


JOH-G9 
JOH-G10 
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lease the screen so it can be pulled 
away at window washing time and 
then can be easily clipped back in 
place. Although the can 
safely be left on all vear long, they 
can be unsnapped easily and rolled 
up for 


screens 


storage. 

All parts of the Springtite screen 
are aluminum the 
and are 


except for coil 


springs, which are steel 


guaranteed for 20 vears. Installation 
of the screen is accomplished with 
just eight screws and a set of simple 


the manufacturer 


Gree 
Literature 
Enrich your technical reference 
librarv: 


instructions, Says 





this literature 
by checking the * |e JH” coupon 
below 


send for 











JOH-G7—Fuller 
nance Chart. 

A major manufacturer of 
ment compounds and 
in chart form its 
refinishing and 
of floor surfaces 


Brush Floor Mainte- 
floor treat 


utilities present 
recommendations fo 
cleaning kind 


asphalt, vinyl, rubbes 


various 


and linoleum tile; cork; latex and con 
crete terrazzo; magnesite wood: con 
crete: and marble. Shows what cleaning 
should be done daily, what is needed on 
other time schedules, and offers a fi 
“tips of the trade” for better floor car: 
JOH-G8—Temperature Control Sys- 
tems. 8 pp. charts. 

A guide to planning and choosing a 


control Outlines 
principles otf measuring temperature vari 
ability and explains what kinds of ek 

ments capable of sensing the ex 
tremes of changes anticipated 
on placement and use of sensing elements 
for control and explains th 
meaning of terminology used in tempera 
ture controling. 


temperature system 


are 
Gives tip 


systems 


JOH-G9I—Tips To Successful Oil Burner 
Maintenance. 9 pp. charts. 

A recommended maintenance schedul 
for oil burners using either No. 4 or 
No. 6 oil, published to assist building 
engineers in getting the efficient 
economical service from their oil burners 
Charts daily, weekly, 
monthly, and annual what main- 
tenance work should be done to th 
burner, how the job should bi and 
what can happen if it isn’t done. Also 
contains a page of tips on overhauling 
and parts replacement. 


most 
show on a semi- 


basis 


done 


JOH1G10—Jamison Physical Education, 
Recreation and Playground Equipment, 
1955-1956. Illus., diags. 32 pp., cata- 
log. 

Manufacturer’s latest catalog of play 
ground and recreation apparatus. In- 
cludes gym bars, slides, swings, baseball 
backstops, climbing mazes, pole games 
many variations of each 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A22—TITLE I ENGINEER 
Redevelopment agency in a large east- 
ern city is looking for a senior engineer 
to plan and develop a large industrial 
area being cleared under the Title I re- 
development program. Successful appli- 
cant will prepare contracts, supervise con- 
tractors, initiate and coordinate designs 
and development activities, and assist 
other staff people in preparing documents 
required by the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. Will also participate in housing 
rehabilitation studies in connection with 
other redevelopment projects and handle 
miscellaneous engineering problems in 
other projects. An excellent opportunity 
for a person with engineering training to 
become thoroughly familiar with inte- 
grated industrial district planning and 
development. Salary: $6500. 


A23—PLANNER V 

Major midwestern city housing au- 
thority that also handles redevelopment 
function is offering the position of Plan- 
ner V, a job that functions as assistant 
director for development. Scope of job 
includes both maintenance and construc- 
tion planning for low-rent housing proj- 
ects and for forthcoming redevelopment 
projects. Emphasis will be on planning, 
with little actual working detail involved. 
Salary range in five steps from $606-$710 
a month. Starting salary negotiable. 


A24—PLANNING ANALYST III 

Major midwestern city housing author- 
ity carrying on a redevelopment function 
has an opening for a Planning Analyst 
III, a position requiring a housing and 
redevelopment ‘generalist’ who will 
operate largely as agency economist. Ap- 
plicants should have background in either 
economics or social studies with some ex- 
perience, if possible, in the Title I pro- 
gram or related operations. Salary range 
in four steps: $510-$578 a month. Starting 
salary negotiable. 


A25—COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

A planning commission in major east- 
ern city is looking for a community re- 
lations specialist to act as liaison between 
community groups and city agencies 
working on urban renewal. He will trans- 
mit information to the renewal agencies 
about the community; to neighborhood 
groups about the renewal program. 

Requirements: applicants should have 
graduated from college or university with 
background in social studies and have 
four years experience in a_ leadership 
capacity in community relations work. 
Should be familiar with community prob- 
lems, neighborhood organization, and 
techniques of coordinating group efforts 
with community programs. Should also 
have ability to organize, administer, and 
execute. Salary range: $5775-$6775. 


A26—COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


A citizens housing association in majo 
eastern city plans to add a community 
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organization worker to its staff, responsible 
for developing an understanding of hous 
ing and urban renewal problems among 
neighborhood groups in development 
areas. Experience and training in com 
munity service work desired but will also 
accept applications from persons who have 
done local government work and who have 
understanding of community organization. 
Experience in and knowledge of housing 
and urban renewal useful, not essential. 
College or university training in either 
social studies or public administration. 
Salary range in five steps from $4600 to 
$6000. Starting salary may be at $5000, 
depending on qualifications of applicant 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WI15 Male, 33—BUILDING INSPECTOR 

Six years experience as director of a 
building inspection department carrying 
on functions of building inspection, zon- 
ing, building code development, plumbing 
and electrical inspection, and milk san- 
itation and inspection. Has directed a 
community rehabilitation campaign that 
won national recognition, is now co- 
operating in nation-wide rehabilitation 
promotion activities, and is a member of 
numerous planning and building associa- 
tions. Formal education includes extensive 
engineering and public relations courses 
and a course in techniques of municipal 
administration. Applicant wishes to enter 
into the housing and/or redevelopment 


field. 


WI16 Male, 40—PUBLIC RELATIONS 
With New York State Division of Hous- 
ing for two years as a writer-researcher, 
currently on public relations staff of New 
York City Housing Authority. Among 


duties and assignments, applicant covers 
housing finance, construction, and tenant 
problems. Previous training and expe- 
rience included five years general report- 
ing on daily and weekly newspapers plus 
trade paper writing and editing and a 
wide variety of public relations and fund- 
raising positions. Education: BA from 
Pennsylvania State University, MA from 
Columbia University. Major undergrad- 
uate study in journalism and economics 
and postgraduate work in_ political 
science. 


WI8, Male, 44—HOUSING GENERALIST 

Former public houser now engaged as 
sales manager for builder supplies wishes 
position in housing or urban renewal. 
Ten years experience in public housing, 
five years with local authority and five 
with federal agency. Experienced in all 
phases of housing management. Has 
background in both building and archi- 
tecture. Applicant is now engaged in a 
wide variety of civic improvement activ- 
ities and is taking a leadership role in 
many community projects. Applicant is 
“interested in being of service to human- 
ity rather than continuing in competitive 
sales work.’ He desires a connection with 
some small community as agency execu- 
tive director or, in a larger Community, 
as assistant director. 


W19, Male, 40—MAINTENANCE 

Eight years experience in housing and 
college interior and exterior maintenance 
covering full range of maintenance jobs. 
Has also supervised general management 
of a 500-unit housing development and 
has had considerable experience super- 
vising maintenance subordinates. Appli- 
cant has also spent some seven years 
supervising and participating in voca- 
tional and recreational programs foi 
youngsters. Has had experience in laying 
out and constructing recreational facil- 
ities, as well as management of sports 
activities. Formal education includes 
trade education, social work, and school 
administration. Hubert E. Whitaker, 701 
Rutherford Street, Hampton, Virginia. 





Administration 


Europe. 





INTERESTED IN AN OVERSEAS JOB? 


From time to time, NAHRO is asked to assist in recruiting per- 
sonnel for overseas assignment by the International Cooperation 
formerly the Foreign Operations Administration 
The positions that are available call for various periods of service, 
ranging from short-term advisory missions to one-, two-, and three- 
year appointments. Countries to which employees are sent are in all 
parts of the world. Specialists in various fields are sought to act as 
advisors on construction, public works, home economics, agriculture, 
taxation, etc. In addition, technicians to handle administrative jobs 
for missions are recruited: controllers, accountants, economists, pro- 
curement officers. ICA also notes that there is a continuing need for 
secretaries and stenographers for all parts of the world except 


Any NAHRO member who would like to be considered for an 
overseas appointment should write to the NAHRO office, indicating 
countries to which they would be willing to be assigned, the areas of 
their particular competence, and any language facility they have. 
There are many complexities in applying for such positions and in 
being cleared for appointment, hence, the process is time consuming 
and final action subject to uncertainty 
registering an interest in the program. 


facts to be recognized before 
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Ar stoflex 


New! MATICO ARISTOFLEX 


Two great ideas meet in one grand product...and 
smart floor decor takes a long step forward! Aristo- 
flex vinyl-plastic tile brings the advantages of easier 
maintenance, better resilience, and increased dura- 
bility to one of America’s most outstanding floor 
styles. 


Now, for the first time, popular MATICO Confetti 
patterns are available in highly desired Aristoflex 
vinyl-plastic tile. The fine vinyl lustre makes Confetti 


PAT PENDING 


colors even more attractive to assure greater satis- 
faction whether this new tile is used with modern or 
traditional furnishings. And, of course, Aristoflex- 
Confetti comes in low-cost standard gauge. 


Consider any of the thirteen striking multi-color 
Aristoflex-Confetti Patterns for your next project. 
The beauty of its style and the excellence of its per- 
formance make it a happy choice for every type of 
installation. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Houston, Tex. © Joliet, Ill. ¢@ 


© Confetti © Parquetry @ Maticork @ Asphalt Tile 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


® Rubber Tile ©@ Viny! Tile @ Cork Tile @ Plastic Wall Tile 


vinyl-plastic tile flooring in CONFETTI patterns 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 


MATICO 


PRODUCTS 


- * Guerekteed by y 
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| The modern home i 


\a DRY, THOROSEALED 
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To fill and seal the 
masonry surface 


Waterpive | To stop seepage and 
Mrarauite Comer! streams of water 


For finish coats in 
color,Color Card 32-B 


role) bb ahd Mb Fame (1a abate 
quality materials. 


volume counts in 
getting the lowest cost to the 
ultimate consumer. 


E Bate! count in getting 
materials to contractor, when 
pat:t-te t-te ml 


Get our pictorially-described 
literature, “HOW TO DO nono 


IT” and specification guide. 


Standard Dry Wall Products, Inc. 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“THE PUBLIC HOUSING STORY" 


is dramatically, and simply, told on a 33-1/3 
r.p.m. long-playing record that can be pur 
chased from NAHRO for $7.50. The story 

divided into four parts, each of which stands 
alone — or all of which, played serially, mak 


up a continued story 


The record was produced for NAHRO by 
Audio-Classroom Services and pressed by 
Columbia Records. The scripts were care- 
fully reviewed and edited by NAHRO's 1954 
Public Relations Committee (see November 
1954 Journal for full details) 


Original purpose in producing the record 
was for radio broadcast on free public serv- 
ice time, which local authorities in all parts 
of the country can arrange. It is also proving 
useful for training new staff members — for 


civic club meetings — for classrooms 





